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Revise Your Investments 
Gefore Conditions Have Changed — 














F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL Worip RESEARCH BuREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU ; 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. Mail this coupon for fur 


ther information, or bet- 
















CO Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 


Investor." ter still send us a list of 
CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and vm 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to your holdings and let us 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives ave: 


( Income (C0 Capital Enhancement OC Safety anes how ae Personal. 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3. 8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable November 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on October 10, 1952. 


Checks will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


















































DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Bryan, Ohio 

e The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 40 cents per 
share on common stock payable 
November ‘S age 
to shareholders o 
record November 3, 
1952; also 10 per 
cent stock dividend payable Novem- 
ber 26, 1952, to shareholders ,of 

record November 7, 1952. 
L. L. HAWK 


Sept. 26, 1952 Sec.-Treas. 


























4. | THE COLUMBIA 
| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following final dividend for 1952: 
Common Stock 
No. 73, 30¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1952, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1952. 





Das Parker 


October 2, 1952 Secretary 



































THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 








Cash and Due from Banks . . 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
State and Municipal Securities : 
Other Securities 


“ae $1,343,682,825.50 
. 1,1 19,655,726.89 
“ar 319,212,070.55 








‘te. 244,576,237.83 
Mortgages ihe Tee 60,667,874.81 
Loans. , ey aes ae Ca eT ee 2,200,120,839.54 
Accrued Interest Receivable “- 11,600,479.89 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . , 36,941,639.97 
Banking Houses . , , ote 2 29,496,164.57 
Other Assets. —_ i: bate ca 9,712,260.49 
$5,375,666,120.04 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . . ae. — $4,897,132,010.21 
Foreign Funds Borrowed — 17,010,533.00 
Dividends Payable November 1,1952° 5,920,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses, , ‘ 31,454,582.74 
Other Liabilities mes + i. , tS 19,032,037.57 
Acceptances Outstanding . ¥ 40,08 1,401.73 
Less: In Portfolio . . é a) > 2,860,800.49 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . $11 1,000,000.00 
$75 p00 Shares— 
Surplus — 189,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Préfesige)) 67,896,355.28 
367,896,355.28 





PR Te 


$5,375,666,120.04 
SS 


United States Government and other Securities carried at 
$475,889,990.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other Purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ocho iad ane 
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July, August and September, 1952 





ee, 
Company Date Puy 
Admiral _ , eee Aug. 27 
Amalie geleetri Appiisnee. 007077" July ig 3 
Amalgamated PI, 0+ tshes\as eins cae July 30 rt 
min lh CRE aR Bete Sept. 24 y 
Amercat Chain & Gabie.!22)2000077:777 July 30 
Fee OME cow cern eens etna Sept. 24 
American Machine & Foundry....° °° *: veeduly 30 
Seerlee DOME iseccccetartre ne mmet July 9 
American RE ohn aibehtes Sept. 16 i) 
American Smelting & Refining....°:° °°". July 16 
American Telephone & Telegraph. .... °°" Sept. 24 y 
American > on TEER RS nd: Aug. 27 % 
Guster goskios yeah LF CEE ETT Pd 16 # 
rmour ~ ten PR ae eo es ee@ ee 
Atlantic Coast Line Raliroad.:?...:°: 0°: July H 
1A-ZA ig EERE that tons. July 28 
Babbitt (B. FE eee Aug. 6 4 
Benguet Consolidated advan, TTT Teer July 16 y 
Ra atcha bane Aug. 13 8 
See IIT Ther yg July 30 y 
IE ERROR Eeablet Aug. 27 
Burroughs Adding Machine. :::7°""°'"7""" 6 





+] 
California eee ps AS CREEL OOD Sept. 3 8 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry,.... July 16 
Canada Dry Gleger Ale... Aug. 27 q 
Sie daltianiese«:.-.c7.-. Aug. 27 r] 
Chicago = ae EEE SEL LE ich Sept. 10 
oa ripe Sept. 17 4 
Coca-Cola ; om Si aera Aug. 18 4 
Columbian PUN, Fivihss> <yeasecccs a July 23 
Commerciat SEE secescodtrtett. 7, tM Aug. 27 4 
Conde Nast ee ee eS Aug. " 
Continental - a IO SR Eo Aug. 27. 
ee Geese ee July 9 4 
Crown Cork & wy SEAR ita a Aug. 13 y 
Cuben-American WO i +» +-Bept. 17 y 
Cudahy Packing ..... | So sgoee --Sept. 3 4 
Sere Mat Oi. 2 2k TE -+-Bept. 3 y 
Detroit BEE, Nakiseee cot Sept. 24 y 
Detroit-Michgan RSet, July 23 4 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. .Sept. 17 r) 
Eastern Ga -- «DEI ere ey Sept. 10 4 
Eastern se gal a Sept. 10 4 
_+ a Pee Aug. 6 4 
Electrie y ~ SNe ae Sept. 10 4 
Endicott ga PPPS R IR Reind Sept. 17 4 
4. ert aes, July 23 
Sh SN6ks os sasese, naar July 9 4 
Firetone Tire S| aes Aug. 13 4 
Ford Motor Company of Canada Ltd... . | Sept. 10 4 
General Public ee 22. ey July 9 4 
General ge yy OE RE Abe eohnS, July 16 
Goodyear Tire O Beer r,t TNE Sept. 10 4 
Granby Consol. Mining, Smelting & Pwr...July 30 
Grayson- Robinson PO wideebeduvecac cd July 16 ¥ 
Guantanamo UE oensoncessacoer teen Aug. 27. 1 
Hershey FI es os wns isscsiens 0c) , 2 
Hollinger Consolidate Gold Mines... :: 22". July 23 § 
Homestake og: cee | REE epee Aug. 13 
International Utilities __. pels ata Aug. 13 & 
Johns-Manville 0 -++.+.Mept. 17 
Johnson & Johnson SS ese SUSE SAO yo Aug. 6 # 
Kaiser- Frazer Corporation Sra, aR Sept. 10 jh 
Kansas Power & MET, 48 icons... cscbaarn July 30 8 
Lehigh Vall Railroad... Aug. 27 
Life ssf TE IE SESS PE in Bs ee July 23 
Liquid Carbonic "*'” Sept. 24 
Mathieson BU weit Aug. 6 wW 
Mengel Company ... ‘tteseeeee coedtly 9 8 
Morrell (John) We Ole 355 rida cen -e-Aug. 20 
Motorola. ine. tttseseees 5. 6Mept. 17 @ 
Myers (F. E.) & MRS petra eee Aug. 20 & 
National Acme 1 ieee eee \ a ee | 
vt onl I NCES SRG ie Aug. 27 31 
tng «AG tite abianppeadt ees 8 & 
Hn occa: Sah 9 SERED eee Aug. 6 % 
thee Genet OMe sical eon Sept. 24 8] 
Northern States Power” Tite ttteesccese All, 6 8 
Oliver Corporation... ttt+es sees Aug, 20 8 
Per aes cdisiscnivac'/....1. Sept. 24 2% 
Park & Tilford pe SEPP Reni Sept. 10 3 
Parker Rust ig CRSP CP pemeaee Stee. Sept. 3 8 
Patino Mines @ Enterprises Consolidated. - Aug. 20 8 
Pennsylvania Glass ~ , SER perce: ept. 10 % 
Pillehers nsitig’ sastteesscccccccecccs July 23 30 
Pitteber ey ametiss Tine, 2222 TS orsrssessee. Sept. 10 31 
Pittsburgh Screw Wee: |. Att sees Aug. 20 8 
Proves CUBE oneness rene July 23 3 
Procter & Gamble 20220200022.22irrttee- Sept. 10 31 
ne Eee July 9 % 
Reyeciae metate oo IIIs July 30 8 
Reynolds (R, J.) Tobaceg o.oo. iii itt: 24 (8 
Scheniey industries, Ine. ttessse ss ceecssMept, 8 3 
Seaboard Finance | 00" “***: “+++ +ee0..Sept. 24 31 
Spain Company ss seeee Aug. 20 % 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros, BRR cox Sept. 3 30 
Standard Railway Equipment = "***** July 9 30 
Stewart-Warner |. nem July 9 3 
Stokely- Van Oe Gemeente Sept. 17 % 
Sunshine Mining So ° the Oy Aes Bales oe 
po Daa ORR bone de. Sept. 24 2 
United Board & Carton tt+-- St eeeeweceesAug, 18 #8 
An gl, SSD ammo Cen Aug. 27 31 
Walker (Hiram) - Gooderham &w eseeAug. 13 
est : 
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Decline in Plant Outlays 


To Bring Business Slump? 


Many expansion programs will be completed next year. 


But private capital expenditures, like arms outlays, 


will remain abnormally high for an indefinite period 


ye the four years 1947 
through 1950, capital expendi- 
tures by non-agricultural business 
enterprises hovered around $20 bil- 
lion annually. This was approxi- 
mately double the best levels ever 
witnessed prior to 1946. Because of 
the stimulus to plant expansion pro- 
vided by the Korean war and the 
fast write-offs of new defense facili- 
ties: permitted for tax purposes, out- 
lays jumped to $26.3 billion last year, 
and it is anticipated that they will 
equal $27.5 billion in 1952. 

During this six-year period, such 
expenditures have ranged between 
7%, and nearly nine per cent of Gross 
National Product. These levels com- 
pare with a “normal” relationship 
which, based on the rather limited 
amount of comparable data available, 
is probably around five per cent. But 
the importance of plant expansion and 
modernization in sustaining the busi- 
ness boom of recent years is con- 
siderably greater than this percentage 
comparison would appear to imply. 

Capital outlays by business repre- 


OCTOBER 15, 1952 


sent the margin of difference between 
high levels of activity and mediocre 
or low levels for the capital goods 
industries such as steel, non-ferrous 
metals, machinery, heavy electrical 
equipment, building materials and 
rail equipment. Prosperity in these 
fields brings accompanying gains in 
employment and disposable income, 
boosting demand for lines dependent 
primarily upon individual consumers. 
and also reacts favorably upon ex- 
tractive industries and other raw ma- 
terial suppliers and upon service 
trades such as railroads and utilities. 


Spark Plugs of Boom 


Between the second quarter of 1950 
and the same period of 1952, Gross 
National Product, at an annual rate, 
rose by $65.4 billion, and business 
capital expenditures accounted for 
only a little over $8 billion of this 
gain while consumer outlays in- 
creased by $25.6 billion. But the lat- 
ter influence, while by far the larger 
contributor to the gain in output of 
goods and services, would not have 


been present in anything approaching 
its actual magnitude but for the 
stepped-up level of plant expansion 
and, of course, military orders. These 
two factors have been the spark plugs 
of the ,boom. 

Private capital outlays seem almust 
certain to decline next year, and the 
downward trend is expected to con- 
tinue for at least several years after 
that. The peak of the expansion pro- 
gram was actually reached last year 
in mining, transportation, commer- 
cial and miscellaneous fields; only in- 
creases in expenditures by manufac- 
turers and utilities permitted the in- 
dicated over-all gain for 1952. The 
important manufacturing group will 
probably spend less next year than 
this, making the downtrend nearly 
unanimous. 


Material Change Unlikely 


These conclusions are based on a 
survey of spending plans made early 
this year by McGraw-Hill. The in- 
tervention of the prolonged steel 
strike since then has undoubtedly 
postponed the completion of many 
programs; it will probably result in 
lower expenditures for 1952 and 
higher outlays for next year than 
were originally expected, but this is 
unlikely to make a material change 
in relative totals for the two years. 
Construction of defense plants under 
certificates of necessity has been be- 
hind schedule almost from the in- 
ception of the program, but many of 

Please turn to page 26 
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Koppers Company 
Growing in Stature 


Policy of diversification and corporate simplification 
is now paying off for this pioneer in carbonization of 


coal. Stock is now rated as a businessman's commitment 


Si the end of World War II, 
a number of America’s top mili- 
tary leaders have joined various in- 
dustrial organizations in executive 
capacities. A few that come readily 
to mind are Lucius D. Clay who 
became associated with Continental 
Can, Joseph McNarney who joined 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, and 
Douglas MacArthur, now with Rem- 
ington Rand. Another soldier who 
went into business is Brehon Somer- 
vell, wartime supply chief; this four- 
star general took over as head of 
Koppers Company in April, 1946 and 
now has a dual role as chairman and 
president. Koppers—once described 
by Fortune magazine as “the dog of 
the Mellon industrial family”—was 
in need of an executive who could 
integrate its numerous interests into 
a smooth-functioning entity. And 
Genera! Somervell’s background 
made him an excellent choice for 
the job. 


The Koppers Story 


The company derives its name 
from Dr. Heinrich Koppers, a 
German industrialist who in 1907 
brought to the U. S. new principles 
of coke-oven design and improved 
techniques for recovering chemicals 
formed in the coking of coal. Sub- 
sequently it became something of a 
hodge-podge of coal mining, public 
utility and engineering interests; at 
one time, it was the second largest 
domestic producer of bituminous coal. 

In recent years, however, Koppers 
has considerably rearranged and 
simplified its corporate structure (it 
once had over 100 subsidiaries) and 
disposed of practically all of its utility 
holdings. But it remains a highly 
diversified organization, operating 
through six major divisions. The 
principal contributor to last year’s 
sales was the engineering and con- 
struction division which designs and 
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Engineering and Construction... 34.0% 
Ter Pro@ncts 0.0..9%......0024 18.5 
Wood Preserving ............. 14.5 
a See 12.9 
Gas and Coke.....;............ 11.7 
Metal Products ............... 8.1 
gh. 9 ee ee 0.3 
NS fc icins ddita Beales 100.0% 





builds by-product coke ovens, chem- 
ical and steel plants, blast and open- 
hearth furnaces and synthetic fuel 
plants. At the end of 1951, there 
were about 15,000 chemical-recovery 
coke ovens in the U. S. and close to 
40 per cent were over 25 years old 
—which is the estimated physical 
life of this type of installation. Thus, 
the Koppers management believes 
that replacement of over-age ovens 
will be substantial in the years ahead. 

Second ranking in point of sales 
is the tar products division which 
produces Tarmac and Komac road 
building and airport surfacing mate- 
rials. In addition, roofing and water- 
proofing materials are produced as 
well as numerous coal-tar chemicals, 
including napthalene, phenol, cresol, 
pyridine, toluol, xylol and others. In 
the manufacture of pitches from tar, a 
large volume of creosote oil is pro- 





duced. And since the main use of 
this oil is for the preservation | of 
wood, it is not surprising that Kop- 
pers is one of the leading factors in 
the wood preserving field. Close to 
half of Koppers’ treating services and 
forest product sales is with the rail- 
roads (e. g., creosoting of rail ties) 
but wood preservation also extends 
the life of telephone, telegraph and 
electric power poles. <A_ properly 
treated railroad tie, it may be noted, 
lasts three times as long as an un- 
treated tie. But since most of those 
now in use on the railroads have 
been treated, annual requirements for 
track maintenance are lower than in 
the past. 

Koppers’ chemical division ranks 
fourth in point of sales, but is believed 
to be the second largest profit-maker 
(engineering and construction is 
first). Although the company started 
rather late in chemicals, it is now 
one of the major producers of sty- 
rene, polystyrene, resorcinol and 
resorcinol adhesives. It is significant 
that the chemical and tar products 
divisions accounted for 82 per cent 
of the $34.8 million of net property 
additions from 1946 through 1951. 
Gross expenditures in 1952 are esti- 
mated at $15 million, with chemicals 
and tar products again representing 
the bulk of these outlays. 

The two remaining divisions are 
less favorably situated from a growth 
standpoint. The gas and coke divi- 
sion manufactures gas and coke for 
industrial and domestic use, and am- 
monium sulfate which goes into fer- 
tilizer. Coke oven gas produced at 
Kearny, N. J., is sold to Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company. 
Finally, the metal products division 
produces gas holders for utilities and 





Koppers Company 


Net *Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Rangt 
1945.. $119.6 $2.84 $1.60 40%4—28 
1946.. 112.1 2.79 160 46 —26% 
1947.. 1625 ° 494 1.60 38%—25 
1948.. 200.2 8.84 1.60 3754—29% 
1949.. 191.4 403 2.00 3134—25% 
1950.. 2124 681 3.00 37 —24% 
1951.. 288.0 6.32 2.50 47%4—36 


Six months ended June 30: 


1951... SIZBS FESS 22...  sccvewese 
1952.. 161.9 2.40 a$1.50 b497%4—39% 


*Based on 915,550 shares in 1945-46; 1,125,825 
in 1947-48; 1,617,125 in 1949-51 and 1,867,125 m 
1952. a—Paid on declared through October 8 
b—Through October 8. 
earnings 





Note: 1945 sales and 
gures are pro-forma. 
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industrial concerns, as well as mili- 
tary equipment such as rockets and 
gun mounts. 
Besides these activities, Koppers 
) has a half-interest in Koppers-Pitts- 
| burgh Company (the other half is 
: owned by Pittsburgh Plate Glass) 
which owns a large phthalic anhyd- 
? ride plant. Koppers also has a 10 
per cent interest in Continuous Met- 
alcast Company from which it has 
! acquired exclusive rights to manu- 
: facture and sell continuous casting 
machines—already successfully used 
in the non-ferrous metals field. And 
at the end of last year, Koppers still 
| held 119,231 shares of Eastern Gas 
& Fuel Associates. 





) Financing Arrangements 


Funds for the company’s postwar 
program of capital additions have, in 
large measure, been obtained from 
three offerings of common stock in 
recent years. The latest such sale 
took place last February, when 250,- 
000 shares were sold at $45 per share, 
adding some $10.8 million to corpo- 
rate funds. Partly as a result of the 
increased capitalization, 1952 earn- 
ings are estimated at $5 a share 
(based on 1.9 million shares) com- 
pared with $6.32 earned on a smaller 
! capitalization in 1951; last year’s 
profits do not include $3.70 per share 
of non-recurring gains stemming 
from the sale of certain properties 
and a large block of Eastern Gas & 
Fuel stock. 

Marketwise, the shares (now 
around 38) are down substantially 
from the 1952 high of 497, although 
still in the upper portion of their 
1946-1951 trading range (471%4— 
2434). The stock is currently on a 
50-cent quarterly dividend basis and 
50 cents extra was also declared in 
October of the past two years. The 
indicated yield, including the extra, 
is 6.6 per cent; based on the regular 
$2 annual rate alone, the return is 
5.3 per cent. The shares are subject 
to cyclical influences and cannot yet 
be accorded an investment rating. On 
the other hand, there is little doubt 
that the company’s fundamental posi- 
tion has been measurably improved 
in recent years and—with forward- 
looking management at the helm— 
holders of the stock may reasonably 
anticipate further progress in the 
period ahead. 
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Tax Cut Would 


Lift Share Earnings 


he chances favor lower Federal 

income taxes next year. For one 
thing, the so-called “excess profits” 
tax expires June 30 and even Treas- 
ury Secretary Snyder expresses 
doubts that it should be continued— 
at least in its present form. 

Federal income taxes are now tak- 
ing so large a proportion of corporate 
earnings that even a moderate per- 
centage reduction would result in sub- 


stantial dollar savings for many com- 
panies. If whatever changes are made 
next year should result in a net re- 
duction of only ten per cent in a 
company’s total Federal tax bill, some 
of our important corporations stand 
to save from $1 to nearly $2 per 
share of common stock, based on 1951 
taxes and profits. 

Here are the figures for 41 indus- 
trial companies: 


What 10% Would Mean to Larger Corporations 


Total 


Federal 10% 
Income Tax Tax : 

Taxesand Saving Saving Earned Earnings 
IEPT, 1951 (Mil- Per PerShare Plus 

Company (Millions) _ lions) Share 1951 Tax Saving 
Aluminum Company .............. $76.5 $7.65 $1.56 $7.53 $9.09 
I OI oo: «sk bs ook nek ews - 35.9 3.6 0.33 2.75 3.08 
American Tel. & Tel................ 339.3 33.9 1.02 11.00 12.02 
American Tobacco ................ 47.7 48 0.74 5.57 6.31 
Bethlehem Steel ................... 162.00 16.2 1.69 10.43 12.12 
WS Susie. . cas. Ceseeedis 8 SA 19.1 1.9 0.44 4.20 4.64 
Chrysler Corporation .............. 79.0 79 0.91 8.27 9.18 
OS Se ee 49.0 4.9 1.26 14.71 15.97 
Gat Gey... ss. . bees. wks cub: a371.2 37.1 0.81 4.64 5.45 
ee eee oc. ddan So. terete. 78.8 7.9 0.48 2.95 1.43 
Firestone Tire & Rubber........... 75.8 7.6 1.94 612.27 14.23 
General Electric .................. 277.5 27.75 0.96 4.79 5.75 
GENO SPUD 5... caweredd oecdiecie 28.2 2.8 0.51 3.52 5.03 
I I oo ca eticia wale apie e982.5 98.25 1.12 5.64 6.76 
GN IE PLD. . awe cen ceases. 78.5 7.85 1.90 8.15 10.05 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber........... 74.9 7.5 1.81 8.19 10.00 
Great Atlantic & Pacific............ 33.3 3.3 1.60 12.16 13.76 
i a sy Ea eo ae an, 104.0 10.4 0.46 6.17 6.63 
UT iis, | eke 51.5 1.15 1.44 4.72 6.16 
International Business Machines... . 49.4 4.94 1.70 9.60 11.30 
International Harvester ............ 95.5 9.55 1.07 b4.36 5.43 
International Paper ............... 114.0 11.4 0.87 6.28 7.15 
Montgomery Ward ................ 58.0 5.8 0.89 c8.14 9.03 
National Dairy Products........... 39.2 3.9 0.61 4.07 4.68 
Pees Gk. ccabateivis sc til. 95.0 9.5 1,29 6.16 7.45 
Petes, GD... wR tiaw ei foes: 50.7 5.1 0.62 4.07 4.69 
Radio Corp. of America............ 30.8 3.1 0.22 2.02 2.24 
WE IE os voce boas co ek. 117.5 11.75 1.99 9.03 11.02 
J a eee 60.1 6.0 0.60 2.92 3.52 
a ee 160.1 16.0 0.68 c4.73 5.41 
ee x. Re wR eels. Sic as 107.0 10.7 0.79 7.20 7.99 
pS Fe 37.3 3.7 0.31 6,78 7.09 
SE ee a 83:3 8.3 0:26 5.08 5.34 
Standard Oil of California.......... 88.5 8.85 0.31 6.05 6.36 
Standard Oil (Indiana)............. 93.0 9.3 0.61 9.71 10.32 
Sesndard Off (MN. J.}¢ i.e cies. eee: £325.0 32.5 0.54 8.72 9.26 
Tee Gy 2s shite ace oe 03: 82.6 8.3 0.30 6.50 6.80 
Union Carbide & Carbon........... 164.5 16.45 0.57 3.61 4.18 
Re SS a ee a71.1 7.1 1.34 4.97 6.31 
Ci i a aise cate aro ss tied be «isi 398.0 4.0 1.52 6.10 7.62 
Westinghouse Electric ............. 104.6 1.0 0.67 4.03 4.70 





a—Includes provision for renegotiation. b—1950-51 fiscal year. c—1951-52 fiscal year. e—Includes 


foreign taxes. {—Company-estimated. 
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Utility Stocks 


Face Earnings Gains 


While the typical industrial company will report lower 
earnings this year than in 1951, many utilities should 


better last year's showing. Here are ten such issues 


he electric utility industry has 
turned in a commendable earn- 
ings performance thus far in 1952, 
despite the effects of strikes, increased 
operating costs and delays in deliv- 
eries of essential utility equipment. 
Unlike the typical industrial company, 
many utilities are in position to re- 
port higher per share earnings for the 
year as a whole—even though capi- 
talizations have in many instances 
been enlarged as a result of equity 
financing. The accompanying group 
of ten stocks is comprised of issues 
that appear poised for earnings gains 
in 1952, and which also enjoy favor- 
able longer term growth prospects. 
Idaho Power—a high quality issue 
—recently received the first rate in- 
crease in the company’s 36-year his- 
tory, following a long series of rate 
reductions. The rate hike is expected 
to boost per share earnings by about 
80 cents, on the basis of recent oper- 
ating results. This may pave the way 
for an eventual dividend increase, a 
logical step in view of the wide mar- 
gin existing over the current rate of 
disbursements. Another utility that 
is benefiting from a recent rate ad- 
justment is Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric. Last August, the 
company boosted its charges for in- 
dustrial and large commercial elec- 
tric service by $1.6 million per year ; 
this should permit Columbus & 
Southern to report a sizable gain in 
1952 net, despite the dilution occa- 
sioned by the recent sale of new pre- 
ferred and common shares. After 
the financing, capitalization consists 
of 53 per cent debt, 17 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and 30 per cent common. 
Like Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric, Ohio Edison Company will 
enjoy increased demand for electric 
service as a result of the huge new 


atomic energy plant to be constructed ° 


in southern Ohio. The latter com- 
pany—one of the largest utilities in 
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the Buckeye State—serves important 
cities such as Akron, Youngstown, 
Lorain, Mansfield and Warren. Ohio 
Edison has a rather heavy industrial 
load, but its rates are well below the 
national average, and power con- 
sumption by the company’s residen- 
tial customers is well above the aver- 
age for the nation as a whole. 

Among the nation’s fastest-growing 
utility systems are Texas Utilities and 
Florida Power & Light. Both com- 
panies enjoy a favorable status from 
the regulatory standpoint; in Texas, 
for example, there is no state regula- 
tion of electric rates. Texas Utilities, 
through subsidiaries, serves about 
600 Texas communities, of which 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and Waco are 
among the more important. (With 
the October 1 payment, Texas Utili- 
ties raised its quarterly rate from 42 
to 47 cents.) Florida Power and 
Light—the largest utility in the “Sun- 
shine State”—furnishes electric serv- 
ice in the Miami area, which in the 
past 20 years or so has been just 
about the most rapidly expanding 
metropolitan region in the nation. 
Florida Power & Light, incidentally, 
reports earnings after charge-offs for 
plant amortization adjustments and a 
reserve for storm damage, so that net 
income figures are stated on a highly 
conservative basis. 

Northern Indiana Public Service 


provides utility services in the Calv- 
met Region, along the southern shore 
of Lake Michigan. This region em- 
braces the steel city of Gary, and 
Whiting—which has the largest oil 
refinery in the world. In 1942, the 
company’s own generating capacity 
furnished 41 per cent of its require- 
ments; since then, Northern Indiana 
has boosted its capacity, permitting 
the company to supply 57 per cent of 
its needs and further additions are 
under consideration. As a result of 
an increased supply of natural gas, all 
of Northern Indiana’s gas customers 
are now being served with 1,000 Btu 
gas. In all, gas service accounts for 
about 37 per cent of the company’s 
revenues, with 62 per cent provided 
by electricity, and one per cent from 
miscellaneous sources. Despite the 
expenditure of over $90 million in the 
last 5% years, the company has main- 
tained a satisfactory capital structure, 
with the common equity now equiva- 
lent to about 29 per cent. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
(which raised its quarterly dividend 
to 17% cents a share in August) 
serves a stable territory in the Hud- 
son River Valley of New York State. 
Principal cities served include Pough- 
keepsie, Newburgh and Kingston. 
Revenues are divided between elec- 
tricity (83 per cent) and natural gas 
(17 per cent). At one time a large 
purchaser of power, Central Hudson 
has been steadily adding to its gener- 
ating capacity and this year is ex- 
pected to generate about three-fourths 
of its total requirements. A note- 
worthy feature of Central Hudson's 
dividend is that part may be tax-free; 
last year, about 40 per cent of the 6! 
cents paid by the company was non- 
taxable. 

In the recent Consolidated Edison 
rate decision, the State Public Service 


Utilities With Good Earnings Prospects 


-———— Earned Per Share 


-——Annual—_, 

1950 1951 
Centl. Hudson G. & E.. $0.71 $0.72 
Col. & South Ohio El. 2.30 1.84 
Consol. Edison (N. Y.) 2.44 2.26 
Florida Power & Light 2.43 2.50 
Gulf States Utilities... 1.85 1.61 
Idaho Power ......... 2.79 2.87 
No. Ind. Public Service 2.17 2.21 
Ohio Edison ......... 2.98 2.49 
Texas Utilitiés ........ 2.40 2.69 
West Penn Electric.... 3.49 2.97 





* Twelve months ended June 30. a—Twelve months ended August 31. 


price. c—Twelve months ended March 31. 





j Indic. Recent 
"es © ae oe oo 
$0.70 $0.85 $0.70 12 i 
1.91 2.16 1.40 25 5.6 
2.19 2.23 2.00. 37 5.4 
2.40 2.54 1.40 31 45 
al.61 al.76 1.20 25 48 
2.54 3.10 1.80 4.5 
2.31 2.23 1.52 b26 5.8 
a2.71 a2.77 2.00 36 5.6 
c2.36 ¢2.70 1.88 40 47 
a2.95 a3.08 2.00 34 5.9 


b—Over-the-counter bid 
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Commission decided that the cum- 

y’s wholesale rates were not carry- 
ing their share of the service costs and 
that rates in miscellaneous categories 
should also be adjusted upward. To- 
gether with a reduction in deprecia- 


tion accruals, the over-all effect of the 
adjustments should be to raise Con 
Edison’s earnings appreciably over 
recent levels. However, this will take 
time and will require a further period 
of hearings. THE END 


Jet Planes On Way 
For U.S. Airlines? 


Britain already has these speedier craft in commercial ser- 


vice, but they're expensive to run. American manufacturers 


are hard at work on jet transport problems yet to be solved 


W ith British Overseas Airways 
flying jet passenger transports 
on regular schedule to Asia and 
Africa, the question is being asked 
why we can’t fly them here. There 
is more than one answer. In the 
first place, British aviation is Gov- 
ernment-subsidized and doesn’t have 
to operate at a profit. They can op- 
erate the Comet I, their first jet trans- 
port, carrying only 36 passengers, 
without reference to black ink. Amer- 
can commercial airlines, however, 
must take payload into consideration. 
To justify their own existence, they 
have to do better than break even. 

Secondly, jet transports are new in 
every respect—airframe, engines, op- 
eration, and maintenance. Much 
more experimental work will be nec- 
essary before it becomes a practical 
matter to own and operate a jet pas- 
senger plane fleet. At some future 
date, two or three jets will be pur- 
chased by one of the American com- 
panies for trial service. But mass 
air travel by jet will still be several 
years off. 

Thirdly, no aircraft manufacturer, 
either British or American, is in a 
position right now to supply a jet 
transport even for experimental runs. 
(The Comet I jet, which is presently 
in service, may be disregarded be- 
tause of its short range, only 1,750 
miles, and small size.) Perhaps clos- 
ést to it is Boeing Airplane Company 
which intends to have a jet transport 
teady in 1954, 
producing six-jet and eight-jet bomb- 
ers which do over 600 miles an hour, 
it has already started building a com- 
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Boeing has been: 


mercial jet airliner and is now sound- 
ing out various airlines throughout 
the world concerning possible orders 
for such a plane. Boeing plans to 
demonstrate a prototype jet plane 
(including most essential details save 
interior arrangements) which will 
have four jet engines, carry approxi- 
mately 75 passengers, and cost around 
$4 million compared with $1.6 mil- 
lion for the advanced Douglas DC-7s, 
a reciprocating engine plane. 
Meanwhile the British are bring- 
ing out a new jet, the Comet I1, which 
will carry more passengers than the 
Comet I, for trial jet service. Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Eastern Air 


Lines president, says he would buy 
and use some provided he could also 
obtain a fleet of still newer Comet 
Series III jet airliners which would 
carry perhaps 70 passengers with a 
range of some 2,500 miles. But Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker has asked for de- 
livery in 1956, while the British say 
1957 would be the earliest possible 
date. Boeing, meanwhile, is plan- 
ning to deliver finished jet planes in 
1956. (The fact is that planes are 
seldom delivered on time.) 

Our airlines have no jet planes, 
therefore, because none worth buying 
is yet available. C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of American Airlines, points out 
that a jet transport of reasonable di- 
mensions (a costly craft to begin 
with) will burn about five tons of 
fuel per hour (comprising a big op- 
erating expense), and that a higher 
proportion of the carrying capacity 
must be devoted to fuel leaving only 
a small proportion available for rev- 
enue-producing passengers, mail and 
cargo. The big engineering problem, 
therefore, is to produce a jet engine 
which will have greater fuel economy, 
“and until that problem is solved, 
there will be few jet transports in 
commercial operation.” 

So when airline officials over here 
point to 1957 or 1958 as the earliest 
that jet transport will be practicable 
they are thinking in terms of a jet 

Please turn to page 25 











Honor Oldest 
Financial 


Publisher 


Louis Guenther (left), 
celebrating his fiftieth 
year as publisher of 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 
is honored by G. Keith 
Funston (center), pres- 
ident of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and 
Edward T. McCormick 
(right), president of the 
New York Curb Ex- 
change, at the dedica- 
tion of a bronze plaque 
at the company's office 
recently. This is the first 
time the presidents of 
the nation's major stock 
exchanges have ap- 
peared in the same pic- 
ture. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Atlas Plywood B 

Shares have growth potential, but 
company operates in a highly cyclical 
industry; recent price 14. (Paid 
37¥Yac quarterly but omitted July di- 
vidend.) The more than 30 plants of 
Atlas are operating at capacity and 
demand is so great in some lines that 
deliveries are lagging. Plywood sales 
began to increase shortly after the 
termination of the steel strike. During 
the strike, manufacturers of house- 
hold appliances sharply cut their 
orders for plywood cases, but now 
most firms are building up backlogs 
as a hedge against rising prices. Ply- 
wood business on the West Coast 
is still at a standstill, partially because 
a large inventory was built up for 
an expected Government demand 
which never materialized. Company 
reports indicate that the profit picture 
is much better, and that results for 
the first fiscal quarter of 1953 might 
well exceed those for all of 1952 when 


the company only earned 40 cents a 
share. 


International Minerals B 

Stock is semi-speculative, but com- 
pany’s growth and diversification are 
favorable longer term factors; recent 
price, 36. (Pays 40c quarterly.) 
Stockholders will vote October 28 on 
a proposal to issue up to $20 million 
of convertible debentures; proceeds 
are to be used for plant expansion. 
At the same time a vote will be taken 
to increase authorized common stock 
from 2.5 million shares to 3 million 
of which 400,000 shares will be re- 
served for debenture conversion. 
Earnings in the fiscal year ended 
June 30 were $2.90 per share on 
sales of $84.6 million compared with 
$3.06 and $66.2 million respectively 
in the 1951 period. In the twelve 
months ended June 30, International 
Minerals spent approximately $10 
million on construction. 


Middle South Utilities C+ 

Stock has not attained investment 
status, but growth prospects are fa- 
vorable; recent price, 25. (Pays 
32Y%4c quarterly.) By 1955 company 
will have increased its generating ca- 
pacity from the present 1,275,000 
kw to about 2,200,000 kw, a gain of 
over 75 per cent. For the twelve 
months ended August 31 earnings on 
the average number of shares out- 
standing were $2.04 per share com- 
pared with $1.79 in the similar period 
a year earlier. And for the first 
eight months of 1952, electric oper- 
ating revenues were 14 per cent above 
the same period of last year, reflect- 
ing an addition of 30,000 customers 
and an eight per cent gain in average 
use of electricity per residential and 
rural customer. 


Minnesota Mining B+ 

Around 41, shares are selling for 
over 20 times expected 1952 earn- 
ings and obviously are no bargain de- 
spite company’s above-average growth 
prospects. (Pays $1 annually.) Ac- 
cording to vice president Louis F. 
Weyand, sales in the nine months 
ended September 30 were up approxi- 
mately eight per cent, but with heav- 
ier taxes profits were slightly below 
the $1.39 a share earned in the similar 
period in 1951. For the full year 
1952 earnings should about equal the 
$1.92 a share of last year. Reflecting 
“a terrific sales impetus” at the retail 
level in recent months, Minnesota has 
been able to reduce its inventories 
some $9 million since the end of last 
year. Sales of cellophane tape in the 
last quarter usually account for 
around 35 per cent of its yearly busi- 
ness in this division. (Also FW, 
Apr. 9.) 


Mullins Manufacturing C+ 
Shares of this household equipment 
and automotive supplier constitute a 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


business cycle issue; recent price, 2). 
(Pays 40c quarterly.) A $2.6 million 
plant will be built at Warren, Ohio, 
for cold extrusion of steel. Know 
as the “Koldflo” process, bar steel is 
put into a press and is shaped with: 
punch at room temperature, causing 
the material to flow between the 
punch and the die until the desire 
shape is formed. The equipment wil 
extrude steel up to 30 inches in length 
and weighing 50 pounds. Until nov 
Mullins has used its process only fo 
artillery shells, but on the plant’s com- 
pletion production will begin on. 
substantial backlog of civilian orders. 


Motorola C+ 

The cyclical nature of the industry 
dictates a speculative rating for th 
stock, now quoted around 42. (De 
clared 37%4c payable on shares afte 
100% stock dividend in July.) Sale 
of television sets in the final si 
months will exceed by 50 per cent the 
volume done in the last half of 1951, 
while defense shipments should abott 
triple those of all of last year. Pres- 
dent Paul V. Galvin reports thi 
Motorola is getting an increasig 
share of national sales and that all d- 
partments are operating at “very st- 
isfactory levels.” 


National Lead A 

Growth prospects are good and 
stock (now 30) has investment t- 
tributes. (Pays 25c quarterly.) Na- 
tional recently acquired Pioneer Alloy 
Products Company, a producer o 
stainless steel castings used in c0f- 
rosion-resisting valves which have 
wide use in the chemical and refining 
industries, as well as heat-resisting 
and acid-resisting castings for a long 
line of industrial applications. Ne 
tional recently spent $12 million ‘0 
restore the idle $32.5 million Gov- 
ernment-owned Nicaro, Cuba, plast 
which is now nearing a 30 million 
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pound annual capacity. It alse ac- 
quired the remaining 50 per cent stock 
interest in a German firm producing 
titanium dioxide pigments for Euro- 
pean markets. 


National Theatres C+ 

Stock sells around 5; no dividend is 
expected this year, Divorcement of 
National Theatres from 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox is now complete and the 
company has taken over ownership 
of 438 Fox theatres in 20 states in- 
cluding such famous houses as Roxy’s 
in New York and Grauman’s Chi- 
nese in Hollywood. Within the next 
few weeks 25,000 stockholders of 
20th Century-Fox will receive one 
share in the new company for each 
share of Fox now held, for a total of 
2,/69,486 shares. Earnings for the 
first half of 1952 amounted to 29 
cents a share while net profits would 
have worked out to 50 cents a share 
for the first half of 1951. Manage- 
ment expects a “substantial improve- 
ment in revenue in the latter half of 
1952” with increased theatre attend- 
ance, 


Standard Steel Spring ore 

Operations are subject to cyclical 
influences and the stock (now 25) is 
speculative. (Pays 50c quarterly.) 
The general steel strike necessitated a 
30 per cent cut-back in production of 
company’s regular lines during July 
and August, but company operated 
profitably in both months. President 
R. C. Enos said that 1952 will prove 
to be Standard’s best year from the 
standpoint of sales; volume is ex- 
pected to exceed $150 million com- 
pared with the previous record of 
$126.6 million set in 1951. How- 
ever, he declined to estimate profits 
for the current year. Earnings.in the 
six months ended June 30 were $1.45 
a share vs. $1.78 on a slightly smaller 
tumber of shares outstanding in the 
similar period a year previous. 


Transamerica : 

In view of the tax-free nature of the 
company’s dividends, shares at 27 
have some speculative appeal. (Paid 
65¢ plus Bank of America stock in 
1952.) Transamerica plans to sell to 
the public all the 1,341,085 shares of 
Bank of America stock owned by it- 
self and subsidiaries. This will com- 


“Bank holding companies not rated. 
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plete a program inaugurated in 1937 
when Transamerica distributed to its 
shareholders 58 per cent of the out- 
standing shares of the bank so that 
the company would cease to be classi- 
fied as a holding affiliate of the bank. 
Blocks of bank shares were distrib- 
uted from time to time during 1949, 
1950, 1951 and 1952 until its present 
holdings amount to only 5.6 per cent. 
Proceeds from the sale will be used 
to liquidate outstanding bank loans 
and to provide additional working 
capital. 


Union Carbide oh 

Selling at 64, stock yields only 3.9 
per cent on $2.50 dividends paid last 
year, but has longer term growth po- 
tentialities. Work is about to get 
under way on an $8.5 million addition 
to a plant at Columbia, Tenn., which 
when completed about a year hence 
will turn out graphite electrodes used 
in electric furnaces. Union has been 
granted a certificate of necessity au- 
thorizing it to accelerate 65 per cent 
of costs for tax purposes. New sales 
records were set in the polyethylene 
division in August and this trend con- 
tinued into September. Profits this 
year should approximate the $3.60 
a share earned last vear. (Also FW, 
Aug. 6.) 


United Paramount Theatres C+ 
Shares at-13 represent one of the 
better situated theatre chains, but un- 
certain earnings outlook suggests a 
cautious attitude. (Pays 25c¢ quar- 
terly.) A Federal Communications 
Commission bureau has recommended 
against the approval of the proposed 
merger of United Paramount and 
American Broadcasting Company. 
The bureau also pointed out that 
Paramount has been involved in 180 
anti-trust actions over the years in 
which it has been a leader in the 
movie industry. United Paramount 
and ABC perfected the merger agree- 
ment late last year and through an 
exchange of stock were to form a 
single company known as American 
Broadcasting - Paramount Theatres, 
Inc., which would be active in motion 
pictures, radio and television. 


Virginian Railway B+ 
Stock sells at 35 to yield 7.2% on 
regular annual dividends of $2.50 and 


has longer term mvestment appeal. 
Company has spent $35 million in the 
past ten years for additions and bet- 
terments. This year 300 box cars 
have been delivered and 1,000 hopper 
cars are now on order and expected 
to be delivered early next year. Cost 
of its latest equipment program, 
which will be around $5.8 million, 
will be 80 per cent financed by the 
sale of equipment obligations with the 
remainder coming from treasury 
funds. No additional large-scale 
spending is now anticipated. Net 
income in 1952 is expected to be 
around $3.50 to $4 per share, of 
which 41 cents would represent a 
Federal tax credit applicable to prior 
years. EPT base is $3.50 a share. 


Warner-Hudnut C+ 

Now at 16, stock though specula- 
tive offers a liberal yield. (Pays 25c 
quarterly.) Company is enlarging its 
subsidiary Chilcott Laboratories, 
which was acquired when Warner 
bought Maltine Company. The new 
facilities at Morris Plains, N. J., will 
add to Chilcott’s lines and increase 
production for some of Warner’s 
drug specialities. One of the fastest 
growing small drug firms in recent 
years, Chilcott’s late growth is due 
in part to sales of Peritrate, an im- 
proved treatment for angina, and 
Methium used to lower high blood 
pressure. In the six months ended 
June 30 Warner earned 73 cents per 
share as against $1.29 in the 1951 first 
half. 


Yale & Towne B 

Stock is a businessman's risk in the 
cyclical building group; recent price, 
36. (Pays 50c quarterly.) Company’s 
new plant at Gallatin, Tenn. is nearly 
ready to mass produce a line of build- 
ers’ hardware which will materially 
reduce unit costs in this division. In 
addition, Yale plans shortly to intro- 
duce a new series of improved locks. 
Present order backlog stands at about 
$38 million, but since the bulk of it 
constitutes Government orders on 
which profit margins are narrow, 
earnings probably will be slightly 
smaller than the $4.61 a share earned 
last year. The newly acquired Ameri- 
can Sintered Alloys, which is now 
being expanded, will supply powdered 
metal to outside customers as well.as 
provide for Yale & Towne’s needs. 
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Chrysler Facing Good Prospects 


Despite a ten per cent cent sales drop in the first half, 
profits were up 22 per cent. _ Although close to its 


all-time high, stock yields more than seven per cent 


ipso to material shortages and 
Government controls designed to 
channel their effects into civilian pro- 
duction rather than defense output, 
automobile production showed a sub- 
stantial decline during the first half 
of 1952, and dollar sales of most or- 
ganizations in this field showed a 
similar trend. Chrysler reported a 
sales drop of almost ten per cent. A 
dip of this magnitude normally results 
in a considerable decline in earnings, 
and certainly might be expected to do 
so when, as was the case this year, 
higher income tax rates are in effect. 

However, Chrysler earned 22 per 
cent more in the first six months of 
1952 than during the comparable pe- 
riod of 1951. A small part of this 
improvement was due to the receipt 
of some $2 million of dividends from 
foreign subsidiaries which made no 
payments to the parent company last 
year, but the major constructive influ- 
ence was a drop of 16 per cent in 
operating costs. This more than off- 
set the sales decline and the increase 
in income and excess profits taxes 
from $31.6 million to $103.1 million. 


Near-Term Potentialities 


It can hardly be expected that a 
similar favorable comparison will be 
noted when third quarter results are 
published. Like other automobile 
producers, Chrysler was able to draw 
on inventory during June and there- 
fore showed little effect from the steel 
strike during the second quarter. But 
operations were severely handicapped 
in July and the first part of August, 
and during the latter part of Septem- 
ber operations were limited by model 
changeovers. These have now been 
substantially completed, and fourth 
quarter operations are likely to be the 
most favorable of the year in terms 
of both production and earnings. 

During 1951, only $76 million of 
the $2.5 billion sales total represented 
military business. The shrinkage in 
civilian output together with the indi- 
cated sharp advance in the pace of de- 
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fense production will materially m- 
crease the relative contribution of 
armament work this year, and since 
this type of business carries lower 
profit margins than the company’s 
normal business the shift in emphasis 
will result in a progressive restriction 
of profits per sales dollar. However, 
total sales should increase fast enough 
from now on to more than offset this 
factor. The backlog of military orders 
on hand at the end of 1951 amounted 
to around $1 billion; this had been 
doubled by mid-1952 and _ several 
months ago it was reported that 19 
per cent of Chrysler’s employes were 
engaged in defense work. 


Encouraging Notes 


Although third quarter results were 
uninspiring, the company should be 
able to earn at an annual rate of bet- 
ter than $10 a share during the fourth 
quarter, and next year material short- 
ages will be decidedly less burden- 
some, even during the early months, 
than they have been in 1952. In addi- 
tion, there is at least a possibility that 





Chrysler Corporation 


Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $375.0 $2.46 $1.50 67%4—13 

1932.. 136.5 D1.29 0.50 10%— 2% 
1936.. 667.1 7.13 600 69%—42% 
1937.. 769.8 583 5.00 675%—23 

1938.. 413.3 2.16 1.00 44%4—17% 
1939.. 549.8 424 250 47%4—26% 
1940.. 7446 4.34 2.75 457%—263%4 
1941.. 8884 461 3.00 36%—20% 
1942.. 623.7 1.78 1.75 35%—21% 
1943.. 886.5 2.68 150  423%4—33% 
1944.. 1,098.1 285 150  49%—38% 
1945.. 9945 431 1.50 70%—45% 
1946.. 870.0 3.09 1.50 70%—37% 
1947.. 1,362.6 7.72 287% 667%—42% 
1948.. 1,567.9 10.25 4.00  6534—505% 
1949.. 2,084.6 15.19 5.25 68%4—44% 
1950.. 2,190.7 14.69 9.75 84%4—62% 
1951.. 2,546.7 8.27 7.50 823%%4—65% 


Six months ended June 30: 


1951. .$1,3903 $4.11 w.0' 6A neiengy 
1952.. 1,256.1 5.02 a$4.50 a8 —68% 


*Dividends paid in each year since 1926. a—To 
October 8. D—Deficit. 









the corporate income tax burden wil 
be materially lightened. If this in. 
provement takes the form of expira 
tion of excess profits taxes, Chrysle 
will not benefit to as great a degree a 
will some of the heavy goods pro 
ducers with small exemptions, but } 
will be aided very substantially never. 
theless. EPT alone amounted to $7; 
million in the first quarter and ove 
$15 million in the second quarter ; fo 
the first half they equaled $2.62 , 
share. 

Consequently, on the reasonabk 
assumption that the company will b& 
able to sell cars for several years ti 
come at a rate at least equaling tha 
witnessed during the first half, earn 
ings should be materially better nex 
year than the $8.27 a share for 195) 
and could even exceed the 1948 profi 
of $10.25 a share. On this basis, the 
present price of 84 does not appea 
exorbitant. There should be no diff. 
culty in maintaining the present ind: 
cated annual dividend rate of % 
which provides a yield of more tha 
seven per cent. There is no debt o 
preferred stock, and finances art 
strong. 


Market's Appraisal 


The stock has already advancet 
very substantially in recent month 
and is currently quoted very close ti 
its all-time high. Those who have no 
made commitments at lower level 
will doubtless be hesitant to enter thi 
situation at present advanced prices 
but in spite of the substantial ris 
shown by the stock (sparked partly 
by persistent rumors of anothe 
stock split) it is quoted on a mor 
reasonable basis than are many others 
which have given less spectacular pet- 
formances this year. 

Automobile shares as a group ott- 
performed the market during 1950 
and made very little progress thert- 
after until a few months ago. Thus, 
allowing for the greater than averagt 
volatility of this group, its better 
grade members—of which Chrysler is 
most decidedly one—are not ahead of 
other stocks. Although this equity 10 
longer qualifies as a growth issue, the 
company can be depended on to i- 
crease its earning power over a period 
of years at least as fast as most other 
enterprises, and accordingly the stock 
has a measure of investment attrat- 
tion even at present levels. 
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Action of stock prices over next several months should 


/ 


give a reliable clue to longer term trend. Thus far, 


the market has practically ignored bearish influences 


During recent years increasing numbers of 
experienced investors have adopted the policy of 
buying stocks for income and long term capital 
growth rather than solely for cyclical profits. This 
new attitude is based on, the expectation that future 
cyclical swings will not go to the violent extremes 
witnessed from 1921 to 1937, a view whose chances 
of proving correct are increased as more people 
adopt it. The shift in emphasis is also encouraged 
by growing skepticism as to the average person’s 
chances of getting in at the bottom or out at the 
top of a market cycle. 


However, large numbers of buyers still cling 
to the hope that they can achieve, or approximate. 
this desirable objective. And even the conservative 
long term investor is not justified in maintaining 
his common stock holdings no matter how high 
they go. Thus, everyone has an interest in attempt- 
ing to detect important market turning points in 
advance. While this can never be done with pre- 
cision, history shows many danger signals which 
have prevailed around previous bull market tops. 
and the task of predicting such an event in future 
consists mainly of a continuing search for such 
signals, 


But the analyst who attempts to apply this tech- 
nique today immediately runs into a basic incon- 
sistency. Market peaks in the past have been char- 
acterized by unusually generous valuations of 
stocks in relation to current earnings and dividends, 
a circumstance which has made prices vulnerable 
to changes for the worse in these two basic influ- 
ences. Today, however, statistical valuations are 
unusually conservative. Is this factor capable of 
insulating the market wholly or partially against 
the bearish effects of the business setback widely 
anticipated for 1954? 


An answer to this question will require the 
benefit of hindsight, not yet available. But there 
seems little doubt that some such insulating effect 
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has already been witnessed, for stock prices have 
shown an ability to hover close to their all-time 
peaks in recent months in the face of an accumula- 
tion of current and prospective bearish develop- 
ments which would almost certainly have had a 
drastic effect on the market if it had been vulner- 
able on statistical grounds. 


The possible business letdown a year or more 
from now need not be counted as one of these de- 
velopments, for it is still distant, it is not expected 
to be severe, and it may make its appearance late 
or even fail altogether to materialize. But there 
are plenty of other things to worry about. Com- 
modity prices have fallen to the lowest levels wit- 
nessed since shortly after the Korean war started, 
and bonds have also declined, though more moder- 
ately; weakness in these markets has frequently 
preceded a downturn in stocks. 


New common stock sales during the first 
seven months of this year were one-third larger 
than in the same period of 1951, and for the full 
year will probably be the largest since 1929. In 
addition, there have been unusually large sales of 
convertible senior issues. The possibility that the 
British Government will unload more of its sub- 
stantial holdings in our markets is an added threat. 


Debt of nearly all kinds is increasing rapidly 
from levels which already constituted new records. 
The list includes consumer credit, individual mort- 
gage debt, long term corporate debt and business 
loans by banks. (The sole exception, of course, is 
stock market credit, which is far below the peaks 
witnessed around previous bull market tops.) At 
current levels of income, these obligations are not 
excessive, but they could become so in future. If 
the market can ignore such considerations over the 
next several months in the face of lower year-end 
dividends, there will be a good presumption that 
it can continue to do so well into 1953. 

Written October 9, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Competition in Air Conditioning 

Keener competition in the air conditioning field 
looms as a result of a number of new faces prepar- 
ing to enter the industry next year. Admiral Cor- 
poration and International Harvester are among the 
concerns that will offer room conditioners for the 
first time, while prospective entrants in the field 
include Servel, Muntz TV, and Cory Corporation. 
Sales of room coolers jumped from only 30,000 in 
1946 to an estimated 375,000 for this year. With 
public demand growing, the longer term outlook 
for these appliances is promising. But a stiffer 
battle for new customers points to narrower 
margins and possibly some of the “growing pains” 
that periodically afflict other members of the appli- 
ance family. 


Plastic Auto Bodies 

Auto bodies made of plastics have finally become 
a reality, with Kaiser-Frazer planning to make 
1,000 sportscars with this type of body for experi- 
mental purposes. Other car makers are looking into 
the possibilities of plastic bodies. But for the time 
being, at least, more conventional uses such as in- 
sulation, furniture and appliance parts offer the 
largest markets. Fibrous glass plastics are actually 
a combination of glass fiber and polyester resins 
and are as strong as steel, though more costly at 
present. QOwens-Corning Fiberglas is the largest 
producer of glass fiber, while Libbey-Owens-Ford 
—which produces both the plastics and glass fiber 
—as well as Glass Fibers, Inc. and others are 
important factors in the field. Ferro Corporation 
began producing glass fiber in its Nashville, Tenn., 
plant last July, while Pittsburgh Plate Glass has 
just begun production at Shelbyville, Ind. Fibrous 
glass made by Raybestos-Manhattan is now being 
used in life preservers and (combined with asbes- 
tos) in jet engine parts. 


New Dairy Products 

Following in the footsteps of margarine, which 
has ousted butter in many of the nation’s house- 
holds, ice cream made with vegetable oils (in place 
of butterfat) is being marketed in some areas at 
about half the price of regular ice cream; the taste 
of the two types is reported nearly identical. The 
price differential is made possible by the lower 
costs of cottonseed, soya and other vegetable oils 
as compared with butterfat which sells for nearly 
$1 a pound. Like margarine, the new type ice 
cream will be confronted with legislative barriers 
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and the opposition of farmers, but it probably can 
be sold in about half the states under present laws. 

Seven cents worth of powdered milk can be used 
as a base for one quart of liquid milk (vs. about 
25 cents or so for a quart of fresh fluid milk) and 
this also is gaining in popularity Economy and 
convenience are advantages of powdered milk, 
though its flavor leaves something to be desired. 
Some 605 million pounds of powdered milk were 
sold last year, 10 per cent of which went to con- 
sumers, the rest to commercial users. Meanwhile, 
canned fresh whole milk that keeps for months 
without refrigeration has been made possible by a 
new process developed by Continental Can. 


Rising TV Output 

Up until this summer, TV output and inventories 
had been out of balance for months, and manufac- 
turers and retailers were plagued by lagging sales. 
Now it appears that rising demand is creating a 
scarcity of low-priced sets. Earlier this year manu- 
facturers were contending with raw material restric- 
tions and shortages which, coupled with the inven- 
tory situation, forced output down to only 309,375 
sets in May, the lowest monthly volume since 
August 1951. ° But the supply problem has been 
eased, partly through the use of substitute materials, 
and inventories are getting out of balance on the 
short side even though output has been stepped up. 
Production of 397,769 sets in August was 171 per 
cent above the similar 1951 month and approxi- 
mately 100 per cent over July 1952. 

Although for the first eight months 22.4 per cent 
fewer sets were turned out than in the similar 1951 
period, results for the year may draw close to the 
1951 total of nearly 5.4 million sets. This would 
mean average monthly output of 600,000 sets dur- 
ing the last four months compared with 408,000 
monthly in the same 1951 period and 822,000 in 
the final four months of 1950, a period influenced 
by scare-buying following the outbreak of war in 
Korea. 


Rail Income Gains 

A 36 per cent gain in August net income carried 
rail earnings for the first eight months up to $405 
million vs. $339 million in the same 1951 period, a 
gain of 19 per cent. Since carloadings in July and 
August were down, although net income increased 
in both months, the gains reflect higher efficiency 
as well as slightly higher freight rates. The July 
1951 base, however, was depressed because of mid- 
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western floods. Total operating revenues for the 
first eight months of this year were $6.8 billion, 
or 0.7 per cent better than in the same 1951 period. 
Operating expenses declined by just under one 
per cent. 

Carloadings during September (save in the fiscal 
week) showed sharp gains over the similar 1951 
month, and are expected to increase about 114 per 
cent during the final quarter of this year. 


Aluminum Situation Tightens 

Technical difficulties in new plants, delayed ex- 
pansion resulting from the steel strike, and droughts 
in the Pacific Northwest and Tennessee Valley 
have cut aluminum production by approximately 
one million pounds a day over the past several 
weeks, and users of ‘the metal face a cutback in their 
allotments for the first three months of 1953. 
Action by DPA is expected within the next week 
unless the situation changes radically—which is un- 
likely. Also in prospect is the postponement of 
any relaxation of controls until the third quarter 
of next year. Because of the Tennessee drought, 
Aluminum Company of American estimates it will 
lose eight million pounds of production a month 
from October through December, while Reynolds 
Metals will be affected beginning next month. 


Pulp Price Cut 

Canadian wood pulp mills have slashed $5 a ton 
from the price for unbleached sulphite, the new 
quotation of $135 a ton placing the Canadian 
product within reaching distance of American 
paper mills which are paying up to $132.50 for the 
domestic product. Consumers have been running 
along on a hand-to-mouth basis in the effort to sit 
out the price impasse, but inventories were getting 
dangerously low in many instances when Canadian 
makers decided to pare quotations. 








Briefs on Selected Issues 

Mathieson Chemical and E. R. Squibb stock- 
holders have approved a merger of the two com- 
panies with Mathieson the survivor. 

Union Carbide has placed in operation its new 
facilities for treating uranium ores at the refining 
mill owned by the company’s U. S. Vanadium Com- 
pany division. 

Allied Stores plans two suburban shopping 
centers in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area to cost 
about $10 million each. 

General Motors’ production of passenger cars 
and trucks during September totaled 247,105 with 
1,615,963 for the first nine months vs. 199,910 and 
2,252,307 respectively in the corresponding periods 
last year. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber has developed a new 
transport truck tire having up to 50 per cent 
greater mileage. 


Other Corporate News 

American Power & Light has filed a plan with the 
SEC for dissolution and distribution of all assets. 
Recapitalization plan of Arkansas Natural Gas has 
been approved by the SEC. 

Rexall Drug has acquired Vitamin Corporation 
of America; will be operated independently of 
other Rexall activities. 

Timken-Detroit has developed a new line of auto- 
matic gas-fired forced-air furnaces for home instal- 


‘lation. 


American Smelting has signed over control of 
its Corocoro copper mines operations to the Boli- 
vian Government on a lease basis. Operations there 
were discontinued in July because of high costs of 
production. 

Omnibus Corporation has sold Chicago Motor 
Coach for $16.4 million to the Chicago Transit 
Authority. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. . 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 


investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent 
Price 


U.S. Gew't Bias, ISTBS7 0.0 <ccvicncce 96 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964.. 107 
Beneficial Loan 2s, 1961.......... «9 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 


BOOS SGb ats cosa pies cou cuuwee x 
Cities Service 3s, B977..........00. 94 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 92 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975..... 92 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 92 


Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 101 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969... .. 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 102 


Preferred Stocks 


Net 
Yield 


2.78% 


3.10 
3.75 
3.23 


3.38 
3.36 
3.08 
3.25 
3.14 
3.18 
4.24 
3.37 


~ Call 
Price 


Not 


105 
Not 
10] 


105 
100 
103.1 
103% 
105 
104% 
105 
105.1 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


ment purposes. 


Recent 


Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 133 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 56 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 105 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 97 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 


Yield 
5.26% 


4.46 
4.28 
5.16 
5.19 
5.00 
6.02 


Call 
Price 


Not 
Not 
107 


105 
(1960) 
50 


105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


*Indi- 

--Dividends—, Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 

American Home Products...... $2.00 $165 36 56% 
eb SER ce eee $20 «616 ll 66D 
Dies Cee ess oven ckwacces 70.80 70.80 42 19 
El Paso Natural Gas........... 160 120 33 49 
General Electric .............. 285 300 64 4.4 
General Feeds: sic cuvece ones 240 180 49 49 
Int’l Business Machines........ 74.00 73.00 215 19 
Standard Oil of California...... 200 223 SS 8.2 

Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 150 64 39 . 
United Biscuit ...........e00. 160 150 35 46 


* Based on 1951 cash payments. t—Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Stores .............- $2.00 $200 40 50% 
American Tel. & Tel. .......... 9.00 9.00 153 59 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 180 52 54 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 150 37 54 
Household Finance ........... 240 190 4 52 
ee ere ee = =—Oo ES 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 3.00 59 68 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 300 3.00 41 7.3 
May Department Stores........ 190 135 33 54 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 200 35 5.7 
Pacific Lighting .............. 3.00 3.00 52 58 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 200 150 38 53 
Saloway, StQWOS 666006 vs...» 2.40 180 31 7.7 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 120° "S56 GA, 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 35 57 
Seesling Deeg. 2.0i6cd « cacccvicess 229 150 33 68 
Texas Company .............. 385 “196 G2 Ga 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 225 51 78 
Union Pacific R.R. ....-....... 6.00 6.00 109 55 
United Fruit ......., 450 400 58 78 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 145 28 6.4 
West Penn Electric............ 2.00 150 34 5.9 





* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 


commitments in this classification. 


*Indi- 

--Dividends—, Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 

Rited: Stéees 23 4.s053 can $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 3.00 49 82 
Cluett, Peabody .............. \23 150:;2% 86 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.909 090 14 64 
Container Corporation ......... 2.75. 150 38 72 
wemens TWO vo as. sss c snaps 3.50 3.00 65> 5.4 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 150 28 10.7 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 2.25 58 60 
General Motors .............-- 400 3.00 61 66 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 2.25 35 6.4 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 3.75 73 82 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 170 150 41 42 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 3.75 400 62 6.0 
Simmons Company ............ 250 150 28 89 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 150 39 5,1 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 107 0.75 20 53 
U.S. Steel..... seupsliomes ssavetiiotien 3.00 225 38 7.9 





* Rased on 1951 payments. 
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Politicians Ask the purchasing 
Are Human— agent of any large 
Or Are They? Couey want. tee 

of salesman he pre- 
fers to buy from, and he will often 
answer that his choice is the man who 
presents his product or service sim- 
ply, fully and honestly. Forthright- 
ness and sincerity are rated high 
among the virtues in the business 
world. 

We believe they also are impor- 
tant as gauges to be used by voters 
in deciding how they should ballot. 
True, catchwords and slogans some- 
times turn elections at the eleventh 
hour. “Rum, Romanism and Rebel- 
lion,” which helped defeat Blaine in 
1884, provides a case in point. Some- 
times, elections also are influenced by 
phrases that summarize much in 
little as, for instance, “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler, too.” 

More often, however, elections are 
lost by neglect of a single issue, or 
of a single region or because of sheer 
over-confidence, Failure to state his 
position on Prohibition defeated more 
than one Senator in the so-called dry 
era. Charles Evans Hughes’ sup- 
posed neglect of California cost his 
election to the presidency when it 
seemed for hours after electien day 
that he had defeated Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1916. The 1948 election illus- 
trates how the busily campaigning 
Harry S. Truman ‘won a Garrison 
finish victory over the complacent 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

The point seems to us to be un- 
mistakably clear. For victory in 
1952, both candidates should vigor- 
ously present the case for their re- 
spective party platforms and discuss 
them with candor and thoroughness 
in a mood of deep seriousness. For, 
while no doubt it is “fun to be Presi- 
dent,” the approach to this office 
should not be made in a spirit of 
wise-cracking levity. 
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Can Europe Pay During the first 39 


months of the Eu- 
ropean Recovery 
Plan, American 
taxpayers contributed $12 billion 
toward international pump priming, of 
which less than $2 billion, in the form 
of loans, may be repaid. In the final 
reckoning, the expense of course will 
be much higher, a sum that represents 
a capital investment by every man, 
woman and child in this country. The 
“calculated risk,” as it was described 
by General Marshall for whom the 
plan was named, was assumed with- 
out serious objection though assur- 
ances had to be supplied that the 
Plan would end at a stipulated time. 
In name, it has; but under a different 
guise it again presents itself. 

No less an authority than Special 
Ambassador William H. Draper, Jr., 
poses the new dilemma neatly: If 
we are to keep Europe’s economy 
rolling we must either give her more 
money to buy our goods or open our 
domestic markets to the things Eu- 
rope can sell us. A new Marshall 
Plan is in the making. Now as be- 
fore, the question remains: How can 
Europe repay whatever aid is given? 


For Our Aid 
In Recovery? 


Here's A Way In his first public ap- 
To ‘Teen a since leav- 

a ing overnment 
Nation's Debt service, Charles E. 
Wilson made the occasion notable by 
offering a suggestion aimed at reduc- 
ing the staggering debt load carried 
by the American people. He would 
get the Government out of the field of 
private business, and would make the 
start by having the Government dis- 
pose of its power properties. Gov- 
ernment-owned projects would be 
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sold to privately-owned companies set 
up for the purpose of running them. 
Government bond owners would be 
privileged to exchange their bonds for 
investment in the common shares of 
the enterprises. 

Several benefits would result. Un- 
der the plan, the Treasury would 
retire the bonds turned in. The pri- 
vately-owned utilities would become 
taxpayers, not tax-eaters. And, nearly 
as important if not more so, transfer 
of properties from bureaucratic to in- 
dustrial management would signal 
that this nation at long last is turning 
from the path of state ownership to 
the original American concept of pri- 
vate ownership with the incentive that 
right provides for a man to own a 
stake in the industries of his country. 


Public Former New York 

Ownership Mayor John F. Hylan 
i f 

Sours: Ansin disposed of subway fare 


increase requests sim- 
ply: “He represents the traction in- 
terests.” And that was the end of the 
matter until a successor, the late 
“Little Flower,” Fiorello LaGuardia, 
placed the city in the subway business 
on its own. Now, it’s the Mayor who 
represents the traction interests. 
Under political control, the diagnosti- 
cians prescribe not a simple increase 
in fare from a nickel to seven cents, 
but something much fancier. A spe- 
cial committee recommends that the 
base rate be raised to two rides for a 
quarter against one for a dime now, 
that an elastic system be provided for 
charging more for longer rides, and, 
this with a flourish, that a city income 
tax be superimposed on Federal and 
state income taxes to raise funds. 
We don’t know how City Hall and 
Union Boss Michael J. Quill feel 
about the situation, but to millions of 
taxpaying subway riders it must ap- 
pear that this marks another example 
of municipal ownership turned sour. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobsis 


“NOW I CAN HEAR just like the other kids!’’ Thou- 
sands of youngsters and adults, handicapped by deaf- 
ness, find they are able to‘live happy normal lives 
... thanks to hearing aids like this. Here, the hearing 
aid case is of stainless steel . . . chosen for its good 
looks, its rugged strength and durability, its dent- 
resistance. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 

















TURNPIKE PROTECTION. That white guard rail you see edging the road as you drive across the 
Jersey meadows on the recently completed New Jersey Turnpike is made of U-S’S 
MAN-TEN High Strength Steel. This guard rail is strong, sturdy, safe . . . designed to 
defiect the cars that strike it, with less chance of injury to car or occupants. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
The present steel industry expansion program will call for approximately 200,000,000 refractory 
bricks to line the furnaces. That number of bricks would be enough to build a small city. 








READY TO HAND. The bewildering array of 
dispensing devices used by Americans today 
is characteristic of our passion for conveni- 
ence, time-saving and automatic cleanliness. 
Whether you want cigarettes, a steak din- 
ner, or merely a tissue to polish your eye- 
glasses, you can usually get it out of a 
machine. (And the machine is usually made 
of steel . . . for strength and good looks!) 


ONE OF THE BEST things about steel is that it 
won't burn . . . it’s fireproof. The more steel 
you use, the less chance of disastrous fires. 
But last year, fires, exclusive of forest fires, 
cost the nation $730,084,000 and the lives 
of about 11,000 people. So don’t gamble 
with fire . . . the odds are against you! 


STEEL AND ELECTRICITY work hand in hand to speed Production for Freedom, as 
suggested by this picture of a steel transmission tower in the Golden Gate area 
near San Francisco. Since the war, United States Steel has spent more than a 
billion dollars in expanding and improving its steel-producing facilities, and is 
currently engaged in a continuing expansion program which will help to assure 
America a plentiful supply of vital steel in the future. 


Listen to . . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


STEEL 


<geeee”)=—sU NITED STATES STEEL 


| = 
This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel HA; ing lo Build a Better America 


RICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. . NATIONAL TUBE 
“WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 








Hard Floor-Coverings 


By-Passed Sales Slump 


Dollar volume has held up much better than that of the 
carpet companies although earnings sagged last year due 


to narrower margins. Most leading makers are diversified 


Papert plastic floor coverings 
have received by far the most 
headlines in recent months, the 
makers of smooth finish floorings are 
also keeping busy with their regular 
lines such as linoleum and asphalt 
tile which still comprise the bulk of 
the business. Demand for hard floor- 
coverings—or resilient flooring, as 
it is called by the trade—held up 
very well last year while carpets went 
into a slump. Manufacturers’ sales 
are somewhat better this year than 
last, and a continuation of the present 
satisfactory level of business is expec- 
ted for the months ahead. 

This type of household equipment 
business is largely divided among a 
highly-competitive group of Big 
Board companies which are diversi- 
fied to a greater or less extent. By 
far the larger part of Armstrong 
Cork’s business, for instance, is in 
other building materials, in glass and 
closure products, and in several dozen 
loosely-related items classified to- 
gether as Industrial Division prod- 
ucts. Pabco Products, in addition to 
resilient flooring, makes paint, roof- 
ing, insulation, gypsum and asbestos- 
cement products while its Fibre- 
board Products subsidiary (more 
than 50 per cent owned) is largely 
in food packaging. Most of Alexander 
Smith’s volume is in carpets; hard 
floor-coverings are made by its 
Sloane-Blabon subsidiary. Congo- 
leum-Nairn does most of its volume 
in smooth-surface floor and wall cov- 
erings, and dollar volume increased 
10.6 per cent during the first half of 
1952 compared with the year-earlier 
period. 

Just as volatile imported wool 
prices have been a major cost factor 
for the carpet makers, so is the mar- 
ket for linseed oil a principal element 
of expense for linoleum manufactur- 
ers. Over the longer term, however, 
linseed price fluctuations have been 
less extreme than those of wool. 
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Through greatly increased vol- 
ume, improvements in manufacturing 
methods and other efficiencies, the 
hard floor-covering industry has kept 
the price of its products fairly low in 
relation to other home furnishing and 
building items. During the last 20 
years, prices of all types of linoleum 
have risen only 50 to 70 per cent. And 
rubber tile, another industry product, 
is at practically the same level now as 
in 1932 since the industry is no longer 






price (vinyl type resins range from 
38 to 50 cents a pound vs. about 17 
cents for linseed oil, a contrast reflec- 
ted in the cost of the finished prod- 
uct) plastic flooring has entered the 
market at an economic disadvantage. 
Gains during the next few years may 
be slow, although the compounders 
of vinyl predict that it will replace 
linoleum entirely within the next five 
years. Linoleum makers (who also 
sell the plastic product) say that this 
probably will not occur so rapidly 
inasmuch as present plant equipment 
will not be readily disposed of ; more- 
over there is a disposition on the part 
of some housewives to purchase floor 
coverings which they know will wear 
out and thus provide opportunity for 
a change in decor. Some who can 
afford the higher-priced product de- 
liberately “trade down.” 

Meanwhile Congoleum-Nairn re- 





Leading Makers of Hard Floor-Coverings 


7——Sales———.,, -————Earned Per Share——-— Ind. Re- 
(Millions) -—Annual—~__-—Six Months-, Divi- cent 
; 1950 1951 1950 195) 1951 1952 dend Price Yield 
Armstrong Cork ..... $186.8 $201.1 $8.13 $5.35 $3.40 $2.61 $3.10 52 60% 
Congoleum-Nairn ..... 48.8 484 3.29 1.81 2S? 17 1.50 23 6.5 
Pabco Products ....... a37.8 a35.7  a2.22 al.00 Pod Tey 0.60 15 4.0 
Smith (Alexander) ... 89.2 82.5 2.05 D2.41 D0.52D3.92 None 14 


a~-Years ended June 30 of following year. 
$1.20 in 1951. 


D— Deficit. Note—Alexander Smith paid dividend of 





at the mercy of the natural rubber 
cartel. 

A lower-priced product and the 
leader in unit volume is the as- 
phalt tile made by Congoleum-Nairn, 
Sloane-Blabon and others. On the 
higher-price side linoleum competes 
with both rubber and the vinyl plastic 
tile, to which the industry has been 
turning as the coming material in 
resilient flooring. It has not yet been 
determined just how long the vinyl 
flooring will wear, but the first to be 
installed—at the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1933—is still in service in the 
office of the Bakelite Company, its 
joint maker with Johns-Manville. 

Current estimates vary widely as 
to the percentage of plastic tile now 
sold in relation to the whole—a lino- 
leum manufacturer says ten per cent, 
a maker of the basic plastic material 
says 20 per cent and no industry-wide 
statistics are available. It is reported 
too that 30 per cent more of this type 
of product is being sold this year than 
iast. Because of its comparatively high 


ports that one of its new linoleum 
patterns is selling faster than it can 
make it: “Volume is very high and 
we’re going on two shifts.” While 
vinyl plastic tile will continue to in- 
crease its share of the market, it will 
be at the expense of the higher priced 
types of resilient flooring—such lux- 
ury products as rubber and cork tile 
and the more expensive linoleums. 
Since the much cheaper asphalt floor- 
ing is in another price field altogether, 
its own wide market will doubtless be 
sustained. 

Armstrong, Congoleum and Pabco 
all have paid dividends from 18 to 29 
years. Although their shares may be 
regarded as “businessmen’s commit- 
ments”, under current and prospec- 
tive conditions they lack outstanding 
attraction for purchase, and are in 
only average position for retention. 
Alexander Smith is, of course, dis- 
tinctly speculative, although improve- 
ment in the rug situation might well 
be reflected marketwise in the price 
of the issue. 
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Civil Service employes face dilemma in pre-election 


periods—New military weapons appear headed for pro- 


duction—Eastman Kodak charged with price fixing 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Until 
Election Day, a civil service worker 
will do best to loaf. Suppose that 
he has a report to make public. The 
opposition will take something out 
of context and claim it as an “Ad- 
ministration admission.” Then, the 
Administration will either disavow 
his work or equally misinterpret it. 
Bureaucrats get to dislike politicians 
even more than the politicians dislike 
them. 

A Labor Department survey 
showed that in 1950, families had 
spent more cash than they took in. 
It was a survey to determine what 
people buy, not what they save, and 
was to be used in the price index. 


First, the Republicans claimed that - 


this showed that people couldn’t save 
under the Democrats ; then the Demo- 
crats found all sorts of faults with 
the study, when in fact it seems quite 
free of fault. 

The $15 billion “savings” which 
the Administration has been report- 
ing the last several years obviously 
couldn’t be cash or other liquid funds. 
They’re increases in family net worth 
and consist of such things as equities 
in homes, vacuum cleaners, TV sets. 
Labor Department treated this as 
“expenditure,” which for its pur- 
poses, and from a family’s point of 
view, was correct. But those who 
did the job seem to be in the dog 
house. 


It’s also worth noticing that each 
time the Justice Department announ- 
ces a prosecution, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is quoted that his purpose is 
“not political.” The reporters cover- 
ing him can’t help but ask. Mean- 
while, there seems to have been a 
slow-down in types of cases that a 
little while ago were routine. 


The latest report on defense pro- 
duction suggests that a lot of the 
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money for weapons will be on new 
models. This is always far more 
expensive than using known weapons. 
First, there’s the research itself. Of- 
ficers say that this is being rushed 
in order that the new plane or gun 
be delivered in, say, two years instead 
of five. The indicated saving in rush 
work is only apparent, they add. 

With a completely new model, the 
procurement officer has no experience 
to go by in ordering spare parts. The 
best that he can do is to ask the man- 
ufacturer, who, it’s hardly surprising, 
is also a salesman. He proposes a 
stockpile of spares which certainly 
guarantees against shortages any- 
where. Later a Congressional Com- 
mittee discovers enough to last a 
decade. 

The Director’s report, naturally, 
does not go into details of this kind. 
Throughout, it simulates a tone of 
vast accomplishment by means of 
such stock lyricisms as “in the face 
of continuing peril . . .”, “these are 
opportunities ahead of us,” etc. The 
care in writing, you judge, was to 
omit everything the Republicans 
could pick up. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has issued a complaint for retail price 
fixing under fair trade agreements. 
If it wins its case, it won’t have 
completely destroyed the Fair Trade 
Act passed by the last Congress, but 
will have put it out of the reach of 
many companies. 

The charge is that Eastman Kodak 
Company, while operating its own 
stores, forces its independent cus- 
tomers to sell at minimum prices. 
There is no hint in the bare com- 
plaint whether this remains a viola- 
tion if the company stores follow 
the same minima or only if they 
undersell the independents. The 
lawyers, evidently, don’t want to 
show their hand. 





A good many companies are in 
the same position as Kodak. In the 
tire business, there is the same com- 
bination of circumstances: company 
trade prices. Some of the shoe com- 


panies do business that way. The 


case obviously is important. 


OPS is buried in mail. Requests 
for ceiling rises, it’s said, take weeks 
merely to acknowledge, much less 
deal with. It’s not clear that this 
slow-up has any effect on current 
prices, since those asking for higher 
ceiling rarely could raise prices any- 
way. 


There are continual rumors that 
the whole agency will close before 
Election Day. It is a fact that its 
staff members are looking for other 
jobs. That, however, doesn’t mean 
anything since the law ends controls 
next April. 

It’s to be judged from the way 
Tighe Woods talks that OPS won't 
close suddenly, althought it. may 
slowly fade out of existence. Products 
are suspended from control weekly, 
and week by week the staff is re- 
duced. People who quit are not being 
replaced and they quit as soon as 
they turn up another job. 


The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board currently points out that 
for the United States as a whole, 
more than 15 cents of each dollar of 
personal income derives from Gov- 
ernment payrolls, pensions and allot- 
ments of one kind or another. Politi- 
cal campaigners as well as taxpayers 
may be advised that the pay-out by 
the Government varies from 12 cents 
of every income dollar in the central 
states to 20 cents in the southeast. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Price Slumps Hit 


Lead and Zinc Miners 


Despite the continued high level of industrial activity, both 


metals are at two-year lows and cautious consumers buy on hand- 


to-mouth basis. Most enterprises 


espite the rapid recovery in in- 
dustrial activity from the mid- 

year setback occasioned by the strike 
of steel workers, prices of both lead 
and zinc—metals which enter largely 
into almost every phase of industrial 
production—hold barely steady at 15 
cents a pound, New York, for lead 
and 13.50 cents, East St. Louis, for 
zinc. Current prices again are 
around the bottom of the May-June 
declines which carried them to the 
lowest levels in two years. Consum- 
ers show little interest beyond fol- 
lowing a policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying. Their attitude stems ap- 
parently from apprehension that 
prices may yet go lower, since sellers 
of the metals seem none too confident 
that present quotations, particularly 
for zinc, will prove the turning point. 

A two weeks effort to start a rally 
by boosting the quotation for zinc to 
14 cents finally collapsed on October 
7. The price dropped back to the 
13.50 cent level but no great amount 
of business is being booked. 

The irregular price situation in 
zinc dates from the first week in 
August when the metal leveled off at 
13.50 cents after a two months suc- 
cession of declines which totaled six 
cents a pound. The recession began 
on June 2, just a month after the 
start of a four-cent slump in the price 
of lead. Zinc inaugurated the sell-off 
with a full cent drop from the post- 


long in speculative category 


war peak of 19.50 cents which had 
been maintained from October 12 
last year. The easiness which pre- 
ceded the break had been attributed 
to the drop in demand from the steel 
industry’s galvanizing section. 

The 1951 advance to 19.50 cents 
had climaxed 13 months of steadiness 
at 17.50 cents, which in its prior turn 
had marked the apex of a 16-month 
climb from the June, 1949, postwar 
low of nine cents a pound. That, in- 
cidentally, was a shade under the 
former OPA ceiling of 9.25 cents a 
pound. In the two and one-half years 
that followed the 1946 removal of 
price restrictions zinc soared to 17.50 
cents a pound from which, in March 
1949, it began the slide to nine cents. 

Lead has given a similarly erratic 
price performance, and at the moment 
is reeling under the impact of the 
October 1 and 2 price collapse on the 
London market, where a free and 
open market was restored after 13 
years of Government control. In the 
first two days of free trading, lead 
dropped from the former Government 
peg of £131 to £100 sterling, with 
the Government stolidly offering to 
sell metal at £122. 

As the aftermath of its control of 
the lead market, the British Govern- 
ment now owns something like 
102,000 tons on which it faces a loss 
estimated, on the basis of present 
prices, as more than £3 million ster- 


ling. The collapse to the equivalen 
of about 14.50 cents a pound in Ney 
York, duty paid, promptly stimulated 
inquiries from American consumer; 
and importers (so London reported), 
but no actual business was done. 
Meanwhile, domestic quotations have 
dropped one cent to 15 cents, New 
York, 14.80 cents, East St. Louis. 

Business generally is not too good 
in Europe and lead stocks have been 
steadily increasing, accounting for the 
pressure on the price structure which 
tumbled prices the instant Govern. 
ment props were removed. Con- 
tinued price weakness, however, may 
contribute to rectifying the situation 
since the result may be the early clos- 
ing of higher cost mines in Belgium, 
France, Spain and _ elsewhere in 
continental Europe, and in North 
Africa. 

Lead production by domestic mines 
already has been falling off in con- 
sequence of the evident excess of 
supplies over nearby demand. July 
output of domestic mines totaled 
30,405 tons compared with 31,20 
tons in July, 1951. In the first seven 
months this year mine output oi 
232,567 tons compared with 34,18/ 
tons in the 1951 period, while imports 
of 248,161 tons compared with but 
91,990 tons in the same 1951 seven 
months. During the same period this 
year 54,880 tons, lead content, o 
ores and matte were imported, vs 
36,821 tons in the first seven month: 
last year. 

Shares of the lead and zinc miner 
have long been looked upon as highly 
speculative because of the wide price 
swings suffered by both metals. In 
the accompanying tabulation it will be 
noted that 1951 sales generally topped 
1950, but earnings in most instancts 
were lower. In the first six months 
this year both sales and earnings com- 
pared well with the 1951 period, but 


The Leading Lead and Zinc Producers 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting...... 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan.........++- eve 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting....... 
Eagle-Picher Company ............... 
Federal Mining & Smelting............ 
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*Declared or paid to October 8. a—Before depreciation and/or depletion, b—Canadian funds; dividends are subject to non-resident tax. c—Also paid 
N.R.—Not reported. 


10 per cent in stock, e—Operating revenue. 
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Sales in Millions————, 
——Annual -~Six Months— 





-———Earned Per 


Share——— 


_—~ -——Annual—, Six Months. —Dividend—— Recs 

1950 1951 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 #1952 Price 

$62.5 $79.8 $40.1 $45.3 $5.14 $4.54 $2.02 $2.03 $1.25 $0.75 1 
40.3 38.0 24.5 23.1 a3.16 a2.81 al.83 al49 200 1.50 19 

b136.1 b174.8 N.R. N.R b2.50 b3.10 N.R. N.R. b2.10 6210 34 
e69.1 82.1 43.1 35.7 a3.25 a4.12 al.84 al1.73 1.50 0.90 22 
13.0 128 72 60 al10.43 a9.16 a6.14 a344 600 3.00 6 

b43.9 b54.3 b24.8 b26.9 b5.53 b6.42 b2.74 b3.00 5.00 3.00 58 
e15.3  €22.3 N.R. N.R 5.11 5.06 2.62 268 300 225 61 
103.9 110.8 58.4 56.9 4.95 5.50 2.85 2.45 3.25 ¢2.25 40 
a2 ° 48 30 3.6 0.79 1.06 0.65 0.67 0.75 030 8 
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recent price difficulties are not re- 
flected in first half figures. Last half 
results are not likely to make as pleas- 
ant reading. And it must be admitted 
that the 1953 prospect is clouded. 
Long experience and contention 
with the peculiar problems of the in- 
dustry, however, have enabled several 
of the leaders to strengthen their posi- 
tions and to pass safely through 


recurring price and economic crises. 
For instance, New Jersey Zinc, 
largest of the zinc producers, has paid 
dividends in every year since 1882, 
and qualifies as a businessman’s hold- 
ing. St. Joseph Lead, a 19-year divi- 
dend payer, and the Canadian issue, 
Consolidated Mining which has paid 
since 1924, also have above-average 
records. THE END 


Better Profits for Corn Products 


First half earnings were sharply under same 1951 period but 


abundant corn crop and other factors point to a consider- 


ably better final half showing. Yield is around five per cent 


‘ieee Products Refining’s first half 
sales, profits before taxes and 
net income per common share were all 
sharply under...the corresponding 
period of 1951, but changes in trade 
and other conditions deprive the com- 
parisons of much of their superficial 
significance. The 1951 pattern of 
quarterly results was reversed this 
year: sales in the second quarter 
showed a slight gain over the first 
quarter whereas in 1951 second quar- 
ter sales were off 11 per cent from the 
first period’s total. Net before taxes 
inthe second quarter of 1952 jumped 
25 per cent to $5.3 million vs. $4.2 
million in the first three months, 
as against a 56 per cent drop between 
the first and second 1951 periods. 

Taxes this year were off almost 30 
per cent in the first half year to $4.85 
million, from $6.5 million in the 1951 
initial period, but net per share of 
common stock declined to $1.46 vs. 
$2.49 per share in the same 1951 half 
year. Narrower margins and a drop 
in sales from $97 million to $88 mil- 
lion accounted for. the drop in earn- 
ings. Margins, however, have wid- 
ened in the past several months, while 
sales have stepped up. 

Sales in the forepart of 1951 were 
heavy, due in large measure to the 
inal filip of heavy buying which be- 
gan in mid-1950 coincident with the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. The 
night-and-left buying continued until 
well into the second quarter of last 
year. Following its subsidence sales 
slumped but began a recovery toward 
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the end of 1951, and the trend has 
been upward over the latest three re- 
ported quarters. Third quarter figures 
will not be available for several weeks, 
but it may be assumed that both sales 
and earnings will make better show- 
ings than were reported for any quar- 
ter since the second period of last 
year. While the full calendar year will 
fall somewhat short of last year’s net 
of $5.09 per common share, earnings 
will amply cover the regular $3.60 
dividend distribution. 

The price of cane sugar is an im- 
portant factor in the corn products 
situation. In recent months the 
domestic sugar market has regained 
much of the firmness it lost earlier in 
the year, while the price of raw sugar 





Corn Products Refining 


Net Sales Earned *Divi- 


Year (Millions) per share dends Price Range 
1937.. $62.4 $2.52 $3.00 71%—50% 
we.. Be ae 2 703%4—53 
1939.. 56.2 3.32 3.00 67%4—54% 
1940.. 595 3.11 3.00 65%—40% 
1941.. 85.5 3.38 3.00 54 —42% 
1942.. 119.7 2.75 290 58 —42% 
1943.. 1182 2.76 2.60 61%—53% 
1944.. 1115 2.70 2.60 61%—52% 
1945.. 1065 2.74 260 71 —58% 
1946.. 1319 4.71 260 753%4—58% 
1947.. 196.8 6.07 3.00 75%—61% 
1948.. 171.9 4.42 3.60  6634—56% 
1949.. 1453 488 3.60 73%—57 
1950.. 178.1 844 3.60 727%—62 
1951.. 187.9 5.09 -a3.60 7934—66 
Six months ended June 30: 

ot: ‘epp.g°cedag. ies ericoar 
1952.. 884 1.46 b$2.70 b73 —653% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1920. 


a—Plus 5 per cent in stock. bh—To October 8. 


has advanced to a new high for the 
year, virtually equaling the 1951 peak. 
Increasing domestic consumption of 
cane sugar, together with the new 
price firmness, has improved the de- 
mand for corn sugar, and with the 
moderately higher prices that have 
been in effect for several months ex- 
pectations of better last half earnings 
appear well justified. 

Normally the final quarter of the 
year returns the best results for Corn 
Products, and with the strength of 
cane sugar expected to persist, some 
further firming of corn item prices 
may be possible. 

Royalties and fees from foreign 
subsidiaries and other year-end ad- 
justments also may be counted upon 
to bolster earnings for the current 
quarter. Foreign income will fall 


short of 1951 receipts, because of re- 


strictions on the outflow of funds. 
Nothing at all will be received from 
Brazil. On the other hand Canadian 
sources will remit in full. 

A favorable cost factor recently has 
been the weakness in the price of 
corn, resulting from the consecutively 
higher corn crop forecasts by the 
Agriculture Department. It estimates 
the 1952 crop at 3,185 million 
bushels as of September, which com- 
pares with the 1951 final outturn of 
2,941 million bushels. The downtrend 
in corn prices has carried the grain 
off approximately 15 cents a bushel 
from the year’s high to around $1.65, 
close to the $1.60 price-support peg. 

Corn Products Refining has a 
grinding capacity of more than 70 
million bushels of corn a year. In 
addition to such of its better known 
items as Karo syrup, Mazola shorten- 
ing, Linit starch and Kremel, it pro- 
duces a number of chemical and other 
products. Its rapidly expanding chem- 
ical division announced several weeks 
ago that it had achieved commercial 
production of glucoronic acid, useful 
in the treatment of arthritis, rheuma- 
tism and various allergies. 

Corn Products has no debt. Its 
stock capitalization consists of 246,000 
shares of preferred 7 per cent cumu- 
lative, and 2,652,000 shares of $25 
par common. The preferred is of high 
investment grade. The common, at 
current prices around 72, affords a 
return of five per cent and is well 
adapted for inclusion in portfolios of 
the businessman’s investment type. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive... 

Studebaker Corporation, founded 
in a tiny blacksmith shop one hundred 
years ago on a capital investment of 
$68, tells the dramatic story of the de- 
velopment of highway transportation 
in this country in a pictorial book is- 
sued last week—the book, 100 Years 
on the Road, has more than 350 illus- 
trations in its 76 pages. ... Next Jan- 
uary, if you’re driving your car south 
of San Francisco and are in need of 
a couple of airplane tickets, you'll be 
able to purchase them without step- 
ping from behind the wheel—the 
world’s first drive-in ticket office will 
be in operation then by United Air 
Lines, the predecessor of a string of 
such ticket offices to be scattered 
around the country. . . . The experi- 
mental NXI two-passenger sports car 
that was shown by Nash nearly two 
years ago to test the public’s reaction 
to such a vehicle will be marketed in 
a larger version some time late in 
1953—the model now in the works 
will be built in England for importa- 
tion to this country. ... White Motor 
Company has introduced what it calls 
the Steering Pusher, a new light- 
weight, single-wheel axle mounted 
ahead of the driving axle which per- 
mits a transport tractor to haul legally 
about 4,000 pounds more payload 
than a comparable model not so 
equipped—the new unit is _ inter- 
changeable with all trailers. 


Building ... 

Reinforced Fiberglas (an Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas product) plus an 
idea for its application (furnished by 
Russell Reinforced Plastics Corpora- 
tion) now provides Floridians new 
window protection during hurricanes, 
and could just as well solve a prob- 
lem for those who close their homes 
for a season—the net result is a 
translucent panel, lighter than alumi- 
num but stronger than steel, which 
can be fastened in a jiffy over the 
window whenever needed; known as 
the Repco Hurricane Panel, it comes 
in five colors to make it decorative as 
well as functional. . . . A handy cata- 
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log on U. S. AtrFlow Convectors is 
offered heating contractors, builders 
and architects by United States Ra- 
diator Corporation—fully illustrated, 
it contains data for the calculation and 
roughing-in of convector installations. 
... A blending of custom and pre- 
fabricated construction is being ac- 
complished by Uriel Davis—using 
plans supplied by an architect or 
home owner, he will pre-cut all the 
necessary parts to complete a room 
in knotty pine, furnishing them to the 
buyer numbered for installation. 


Gadgets... 

Hand peeling of potatoes and other 
vegetables, always a problem for res- 
taurants, will be a thing of the past 
now that there’s a portable electric 
vegetable peeler on the market which 
removes the skins from 20 pounds 
of spuds within one minute—more- 
over, this Universal Industries prod- 
uct also pulverizes the skin so that 
the resulting waste flows down the 
drain without clogging. . . . An in- 
door gymnasium (chinning bar, gym 


rings and a child’s swing) hangs from 
brackets easily installed on the door- 
way of any room, and will support up 
to 300 pounds—known as the In-Dor- 
Gymn, it has been introduced by Os- 
row Products Company. ... A hand 
truck announced by Cal Dak, Inc., is 
designed for easing those chores 
around the house like taking out the 
garbage can and moving furniture 
around—the unit weighs only about 
seven pounds, comes equipped with 
rubber-covered steel wheels. ...A 
thermostat with time control which 
can be plugged in to work in con- 
junction with appliances like an air- 
conditioning unit or an_ electric 
heater is offered by Connecto-Stat 
Corporation—a number of models are 
available. 


Office Equipment... 

Anyone can plastic-bind his own al- 
bums, reports or what-have-you with 
an inexpensive new kit now being 
marketed by Tauber Plastics, Inc.— 
known as the Tauber Midget Punch 
Kit, it comes complete with plastic 
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Compact Cigarette-Making Machine 


American Machine & Foundry Company has developed a new cigarette-making 
is 25 per cent faster in operation than the unit it replaces. 
Moreover, it weighs half as much as the old machine, takes up only half the floor 
contains one-third fewer parts to simplify maintenance. 
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binding tubes in four color and in 
sizes from 3/16 inches to one inch; 
moreover, it is available for a free 
two-week trial period upon written 
request to Tauber Plastics... . Nylon 
and steel have been combined to give 
office secretaries and filing clerks a 
break with the development of a new 
transfer filing case which glides in or 
out with a minimum of effort no mat- 
ter how heavily loaded—known as the 
Nyo-Glide transfer file, it is a prod- 
uct of Record Files, Inc. .. . JBM 
Services for Banks is the title of a 
32-page illustrated booklet on that 
very subject which has been prepared 
by the Department of Information, 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration—IBM accounting machines, 
proof machines, typewriters and time 
recording equipment are pictured and 
their use explained in this booklet on 
coordination of the administrative 
functions of banks. 


Random Notes... 

Some three generations ago an idea 
was conceived that a railroad should 
link Missouri, Kansas and the In- 
dian Territory into Texas, and thus 
was the beginning of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad—the event- 
ful story of the Katy’s development 
trom then to today is now told, color- 
fully yet with all the facts of a seri- 
ous historical work, in The Katy 
Railroad and the Last Frontier, by 
V.V. “Scotty” Masterson (Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press)... .A folding 
camera operating with the simplicity 
of a box camera has been introduced 
by Ansco, a division of General An- 
ine & Film Corporation—known as 
the Readyset, it’s available with flash 
attachment and carrying case. . 
General Mills, as a part of its pro- 
gram to help carry the economic story 
of America to tomorrow’s citizens, 
has prepared Freedom of Choice, a 
guidebook for teaching basic eco- 
nomics in grades 4, 5 and 6—com- 
plete with test sheets for pupils and 
instruction sheets for teachers, it was 
prepared with the cooperation of lead- 
ing educators and was reviewed 
by 400 instructors before final pro- 
duction. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
bartment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue involved. 
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Business Background 





Sometimes the shoemaker gains when he refuses to stick 
steadfastly to his last—Gray Manufacturing an example 





LD SAW—‘Shoemaker, stick 

to your last,” still holds’ high 
regard as a rule, but it is fortunate 
for some corporate stockholders that 
their company managements did not 
stick inflexibly to the rule. A case in 
point is supplied by a relatively small 
company, Gray Manufacturing. Set 
up for the highly specialized business 
of manufacturing telephone pay sta- 
tions, this company disposed of that 
activity back in 1947, and swung into 
a field that 
seemed so tight 
as not to en- 
courage outside 
invasion; the 
manufacture of 
dictating ma- 
chines and of 
sound - record- 
ing and sound- 
reproduc- 
ing equipment. 
After showing 
a deficit of 
$218,000 in 1947, profit blossomed to 
an encouraging $406,000 in 1951; 
and so far this year net is running 
somewhat ahead of last. In sales, the 
gains have been from around $2.5 
million in 1947 to more than double 
that figure last year, and $5.7 million 
in the first half of 1952. Changing 
the last has paid. 





Walter E. Ditmars 


Midstream Change—The com- 
pany’s decision to change its major 
line was primarily the responsibility 
of a man who, in the early part of his 
career, tipped off the fact that he was 
not afraid at any time to change 
horses in midstream. He is WALTER 
EK. Dirmars, company president. A 
graduate of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, he nevertheless entered the 
U. S. Army (Infantry) in World 
War I and emerged a major. In the 
1920s, he successfully pioneered in 
the dry-ice business, became a reor- 
ganization trouble shooter in the 
1930s, and in 1938 took over the 
presidency of Gray Manufacturing. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Good Connection—Gray’s bid 
for a place in its new field has been 
helped by two developments. One 
was the introduction of Phonaudo- 
graph, a remote control telephone- 
dictation system that permits several 
users to dictate into a single central 
recording unit. -Another and funda- 
mentally more important accomplish- 
ment was the negotiation of agree- 
ments whereby Gray can _ utilize 
certain Bell System patents in devel- 
oping various electronic transmission 
and recording devices. Any time you 
gain access to telephone company 
patents you have a good connection. 





“All Percentages Up”—The ma- 
chine dictation industry is one of the 
few remaining die-hards that do not 
have trade association figures on total 
sales. Gray Manufacturing, a rela- 
tive newcomer in the field, gives the 
figures to shareholders. Dictaphone 
Corporation does not. The reticence 
of some companies to reveal sales 
figures is often based on fear that 
such procedure might invite competi- 
tion. If profit margin is favorable, 
many eager beavers want to edge in. 
Years ago, the fear was more gen- 
eral. Kelvinator Corporation, as 
recently as 1934, was loath to give 
out sales. One interim press report 
of the time read: “Sales for the half 
were up 15 per cent and net was up 
12 per cent—in fact, all our percent- 
ages were higher.” Impressed by this 
ludicrous statement (still employed 
by Soviet Russia in reporting on its 
sundry five-year plans), GEORGE W. 
Mason, now head of Nash-Kelvi- 
nator, instructed the treasurer’s office 
to make dollar figures public. 





$15 Million Rule— “The com- 
panies we'd like to merge with or 
otherwise acquire are preferably in 
the field of those doing an annual 
business of about $15 million,” said 
President JoHN I. SNYDER of Pressed 
Steel Car Company recently (FW, 
April 9, 1952). He has held pretty 


well to that measuring rod. The re- 
cently acquired Axelson Company 
(oil well equipment, aircraft compo- 
nents and engine lathes) had $17 
million sales in 1951 and Umpqua 
Plywood Corporation (plywood and 
lumber) reported a little over $12 
million, just short of $30 million for 
the two. For Umpqua, two million 
cash was involved and for Axelson, 
an exchange of stock. “Stockholders 
of all three companies,” said Snyder, 
“stand to benefit.” 





That Man Lewis — Whatever 
else may be said about Joun L., 
Lewis, who has won another wage 
increase for his miners by the time- 
tested expedient of playing coal pro- 
ducers in the North against the 
South, he is never at loss for an 
answer. Will his wage increase stand 
up? “A Wage Stabilization Board 
after approving an increase that 
boosted steel $5.20 a ton,” he says, 
‘“‘shouldn’t have any trouble approv- 
ing a wage increase that calls for no 
price increase.” There may be some 
poetic license in the latter part of the 
answer. But who is to question 
John L.’s prerogative of stretching 
the fact a little to turn a phrase? 





On Thrift—We welcome the in- 
troduction into the public schools of 
what is rather phlegmatically termed 
“Resource Units,” but in practice is 
something dynamic; and hope that 
grade school pupils absorb the idea 
behind the innovation, thrift. “Re- 
source Units” are pedagogical vita- 
mins designed to quicken student in- 
terest in such fundamental subjects 
as money management and _ savings. 
Prepared by the Savings Bank Asso- 
ciation of New York, they will be in- 
troduced for the first time in New 
York schools for courses in mathe- 
matics, social studies, home econom- 
ics, language arts and the like. We 
haven’t heard yet how the teachers 
react, but State Superintendent WIL- 
LIAM JANSEN likes the practical pel- 
lets: “Thrift teaching is a special 
phase of education for economic citi- 
zenship and as such should be an in- 
tegral part of our curriculum.” Noth- 
ing wrong with teaching the practical 
lesson of thrift at home either. Junior 
should start saving now for his 1960 
rocket ship trip to the moon or 
planetary stations. 
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Jet Planes 





Concluded from page 7 


plane which will be commercially fea- 
sible to own and operate in numbers 
—one which will make money for the 
operating company. That is the main 
reason why the airlines will be taking 
their time ia buying. Because of the 
adverse economic factor, there is no 
great demand for jets right now. Be- 
sides Boeing, both Lockheed and 
Douglas are getting jet prototypes 
ready for test flights in 1954 or 1955 
and are currently discussing their 
ideas with the airline companies. The 
entire question as to who will build 
for whom has yet to resolve itself, 
but it seems to be a fair guess that 
the first American jets will be con- 
temporaries of the British Comet III, 
which is expected to be out in 1957. 
The British, incidentally, have still 
another advanced type of jet in mind, 
the Comet ITV, due around 1960, 


Speedy Transportation 


The big advantage of the jet plane, 
of course, is its speed, the principal 
thing the airlines have to sell. Jet 
transports will be from 60 per cent 
to 75 per cent faster than today’s best 
and fastest piston engine transports. 
The big problem presently faced, as 
we have seen, is fuel consumption 
and the need to increase payload. 

An Eastern Air Lines executive 
who was queried on this point re- 
marked that turbojet fuel consump- 
tion probably can be “substantially 
improved,” i.e., lessened. “Steps are 
being taken today, and new develop- 
ments are in the works, to reduce 
fuel consumption considerably so that 
within the next two or three years the 
ratio of consumption, instead of being 
twice as much as that of piston en- 
gine planes, will be closer to 114 to 1. 
With the increased speeds of jet 
transport operation, this may be quite 
acceptable. But unless we obtain 
operating information and experience 
with present improved jet transports 
(such as the Comet II) we may be 
faced with taking a gamble on expen- 
Sive equipment manufactured from 
assumptions and paper designs. It is 
the old story—you must learn to walk 
before you can run.” 

This explains why it would be fea- 
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sible to purchase a couple of Comet 
II’s as a preparatory step for invest- 
ment in a fleet of Comet III’s. Invest- 
ment in the first-named type would 
also bring a competitive advantage 
because of the enormous public in- 
terest involved. But America is pro- 
ducing some of the finest jet engines 
in the world, and it may well be that 
the first passenger jets flown here 
will be American-made. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
tee scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

October 16: Atlantic Coast Line Com- 
pany; Atlantic Coast Line R.R.; Beck 
(A. S.) Shoe; Blumenthal (Sidney) ; 
City Stores; Consumers Glass; Florida 
Power; Gar Wood Industries; Kansas 
City Stock Yards; Kawneer Co.; Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R.; Mid-West Abra- 
sive; Minneapolis-Moline Co.; Outboard 
Marine & Manufacturing; Railway & 
Light Securities; Royalite Oil; South 
Bend Lathe Works; Stevens (J. P.); 
Wisconsin Electric Power. 

October 17: Alpha Portland Cement; 
American Water Works; Gamewell 
Company; Industrial Brownhoist; Iowa 
Southern Utilities; Kansas City South- 
ern Railway; Kroger Co.; Lone Star 
Gas; Scullin Steel; Southern California 
Edison; Thatcher Glass Manufacturing ; 
United Biscuit; Vogt Manufacturing; 
Westinghouse Air Brake; White (S. S.) 
Dental. 

October 18: Russell-Miller Milling; 
Sherwin-Williams. 

October 20: Ayrshire Collieries; Bath 
Iron Works; Davidson Bros.; Georgia 
Pacific Plywood; Imperial Varnish & 
Color; Missouri Public Service; Na- 
tional Biscuit; Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line; Seiberling Rubber; Shawinigan 
Water & Power; Simpsons Ltd.; Stand- 
ard Oil (Indiana); Thompson Products; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

October 21: American Steel Foun- 
dries; Arkansas-Missouri Power; Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods; Beech Aircraft; Calu- 
met & Hecla; Columbian Carbon; Gen- 
eral Fireproofing; Keystone Steel & 
Wire; Lynch Corporation; Missouri 
Kansas Pipe Line; Murphy (G. C.); 
National Linen Service; New Park Min- 
ing; North Central Texas Oil; Pillsbury 
Mills; Public Service Electric & Gas; 
Talon Inc.; U. S. Lines. 

October 22: Air Reduction; American 
Paper Goods; Armstrong Cork; Bell & 
Howell; Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec- 
tric; Canadian Car & Foundry; Chain 
Belt; Colorado Central Power; Corby 
(H.) Distillery; Fairbanks Morse & 
Company; Federal Motor Truck; Gen- 
eral Acceptance; General Finance; 
Hooker Electrochemical; Iowa-IIllinois 
Gas & Electric; Kinney (G. R.); Lees 
(James) & Sons; Libby, McNeill & 
Libby; Liggett & Myers Tobacco; Mc- 
Cord Corporation; Moore-McCormack 
Lines; Oklahoma Natural Gas; Stewart- 
Warner; Texas Eastern Transmission; 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph. 











The Exhibit of the 
Best Annual Reports 


tor 1951 
Qualifying for the 


FINANCIAL WORILD 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 


Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


CHICAGO 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
Lincoln Printing Company 
The Union League Club 
Oct. 20th to 24th—11 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
McCormick & Henderson, Inc. 


650 West Washington Boulevard 
Nov. 10th to 14th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 

Lincoln Engraving & 
Printing Corporation 


130 Cedar Street 
Oct. 20th to 24th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Exhibit of Winning Annual Reports 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Annual Awards Banquet 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
Seventh Avenue at W. 33rd Street 
Oct. 28th—6 to 9 P.M. 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
The Sorg Printing Co., Inc. 


80 South Street, near John Street 
Nov. 3rd to Nov. 14—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PITTSBURGH 


Display of 300 Best Reports 


Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


610 Wood Street 
Nov. 3rd to 7th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Franklin Printing Company 


23rd and Chestnut Streets 
Nov. 17th to 21lst—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


WASHINGTON 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Public Relations Society of 
America Convention 
Hotel Statler 
Nov. 24th and 25th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Note: For information on arranging for a dis- 
play, write: Weston Smith, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 











Plant Outlays 





Concluded from page 3 


these facilities will be completed by 
the end of 1952 and most of the re- 
mainder should be finished by mid- 
1953. 

Even granting the large deficit ac- 
cumulated during the depression and 
the war, the huge outlays of recent 
years should provide non-defense in- 
dustries with enough up-to-date pro- 
ductive capacity to fill their needs 
without any additional expansion be- 
yond that already planned. Thus, 
unless some emergency creates a re- 
quirement for still more defense 
facilities, stimulation of business ac- 
tivity by a rising level of plant ex- 
penditures is likely to come to an 
early end. 

Not too many months after this 








ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE 
COMPANY 
Two Recror St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend, subject to the 
approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, on the 
Common Stock, payable December 
29, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 
24, 1952. The dividend will be 
payable in shares of The 
Washington Water Power Company 
Common Stock at the rate of 2 
shares for each 100 shares of 
Electric Bond and Share Company 
Common Stock. No scrip 
representing fractional shares of 
The Washington Water Power 
Company Common Stock will be 
issued to stockholders. The 
Company proposes to arrange for 
the Company’s dividend agent to 
handle fractional share equivalents 
for the stockholders. 


B. M. Betscu, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


October 8, 1952. 
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ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 














change takes place, defense outlays 
will also reach their peak. It is diffi- 
cult to see how we can avoid a busi- 
ness setback of at least moderate pro- 
portions when this occurs. But any 
such prospect is still rather distant ; 
so distant, in fact, as to lie beyond the 
range of dependable prediction. The 
effects of possible tax cuts, technolo- 
gical advances, price and wage trends 
or renewed urgency in our defense 
efforts might easily invalidate a 
pessimistic forecast of this nature 
made so long in advance. 

Furthermore, the initial effects of 
the anticipated decline in plant expan- 
sion will be cushioned by continued 
expansion in military work. While 
this cushion may last only six months 
or so, it will give the capital goods 
industries time to adjust to new con- 
ditions, to improve their efficiency 
and otherwise reduce their expenses, 
and to make a start toward the goal 
of developing new lines and new 
markets. For a time at least, busi- 
ness will also be sustained by the abil- 
ity of many groups now hampered by 
material shortages and price and ma- 
terial controls to turn out a larger 
volume of products. 

The most important point of all is 
the fact that outlays for plant expan- 
sion and modernization, like those for 
defense, will show only a moderate 
and gradual decline, not a precipitous 
drop. The McGraw-Hill survey 
mentioned earlier showed that even 
in 1955, the third successive year of 
lower capital expenditures, the total 
would still approximate that for 1950, 
and would thus be exceptionally high 
by any standards other than those of 
the past six years. The electric utili- 
ties, which now expect to spend more 
next year than in 1952, will help ma- 
terially in maintaining total outlays, 
as will the communications, chemical, 
food and textile fields. 


Dividend Changes 


American Mutual Fund: Special year- 
end of 55 cents from net realized gains 
from sales of securities and regular 
quarterly of 12 cents, both payable Oc- 
tober 27 to stock of record October 14. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Extra 
of $1.25 and quarterly of $1.25, both pay- 
able December 8 to stock of record Oc- 
tober 31. : 


Baldwin Rubber: Extra of 10 cents 
and quarterly of 15 cents, both payable 


October 24 te stock of record Octo- 
ber 15. 


Dodge: Stock dividend of 20 per cem 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
November 14 to stock of record October 
31. 


Dunhill International: Extra of $1.50 
payable October 22 to. stock of record 
October 14. 


Ingersoll-Rand: Additional of $1 and 
quarterly of $1.25, both payable De. 
cember 1 to stock of record October 27. 
This will bring payments in 1952 to $6. 


Kingston Products: Semi-annual of 10 
cents and extra of five cents, both pay- 
able December 15 to stock of record 
November 15. 

Lincoln National Life Insurance: 
Extra of 50 cents payable November 
1 to stock of record October 24. A 
previously declared quarterly of 25 cents 
also will be disbursed November 1. 


Marion Power Shovel: $1.75 on the 7 
per cent preferred and a dividend of $21 
on the arrears, both payable November 
10 to stock of record October 20. Pay- 
ments reduce the arrears to $78. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum: 75 cents 
and ‘an extra of 25 cents, both payable 
December 12 to stock of record No- 
vember 14. 


Perkins Machine: Extra of 25 cents 
and a quarterly of 25 cents, both pay- 
able November 1 to stock of record 
October 20. 


Raymond Concrete Pile: 50 cents and 
an extra of 25 cents, both payable No- 
vember 3 to stock of record October 20. 


Wrigley: Extra of 50 cents and 
monthly of 25 cents, both payable No- 
vember 1 to stock of record October 20 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Associates Investment Company: 
$30,000,000 debenture 3%s due Septem- 
ber 1, 1962. (Offered October 1 at 99% 
plus accrued interest from September 1.) 


Anheuser-Busch, Incorporated: $35,- 
000,000 debenture 33s due October 1. 
1977. (Offered October 1 at 10034% plus 
accrued interest from October 1.) 


Idaho Power Company: 225,000 shares 
of common stock. (Offered October ! 
at $40.50 a share.) 


San Jose Water Works: 41,000 shares 
of 4.70% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, series C. (Offered October 
1 at $26.50 per share.) 


The Washington Water Power Com- 
pany: $30,000,000 first mortgage 3%4s 
due October 1, 1982. (Offered October 2 
at 101.871% and accrued interest from 
October 1.) “FH, 
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Street News 





a 


Exchange launches campaign to relieve pressures restrain- 


ing stock trading—Investment bankers have troubles, too 


Keith Funston, President of 
Les the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and Walter Maynard, presi- 
dent of the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms, have many thoughts in 
common on the subject of what is re- 
straining stock trading. They made 
public addresses on the same night 
last week, the one in Detroit and the 
other in San Francisco, in what ap- 
pears to be a concerted drive to rem- 
edy the ills of the stock market. 

When they made this start in the 
autumn campaign, the Exchange had 
just finished the first week of its ex- 
periment with longer trading hours. 
As a starter in breaking with tradi- 
tion, the Exchange had added half 
a1 hour to the trading day on the 
theory, or on the chance, that 10 per 
cent more of trading time might pro- 
duce 10 per cent greater turnover. 
This theory hasn’t been tried out long 
enough to lead to any definite conclu- 
sion. The statistical picture is that in 
the first week of extended hours the 
daily average was 1,036,000 shares 
bought and sold. A month earlier 
the average was 1,149,000 shares a 
day. For the year to that date the 
average was 1,147,000 shares. 


Stock Exchange authorities will 
withhold judgment on the experi- 
ment. Meanwhile they have set 
about doing something about those 
pressures that have been restraining 
stock trading. The line of approach 
was revealed in the speeches of both 
Mr. Funston and Mr. Maynard. 
Exchange authorities have made sev- 
eral attacks on what most of them 
regard as the greatest deterrent to 
speculation in stocks. That is the 
capital gains tax. They have tried 
without success to have the dividing 
line between short and long term 
capital gains changed. Every time, 
the rebuttal has been the same. If a 
man doesn’t plan a commitment for 
as much as six months, he isn’t invest- 
ing. He is speculating. . 
OCTOBER 15, 1952 


That rebuttal would hold little 
weight if the stock market authorities 
would just show the number of func- 
tions pure speculation performs in 
the supplying of new capital to busi- 
ness. The arbitrage specialists would 
like to have a word or two to say 
on that subject. They would like to 
explain that when half a billion dol- 
lars worth of American Telephone & 
Telegraph convertible debentures are 
98 per cent subscribed, it is no sign 
that the one million or more stock- 
holders stepped up and furnished all 
that money for plant expansion. 
What can be said of the A. T. & T. 
offering is just as true of the $140 
million which Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana obtained, or the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company got, both 
through convertible offerings to stock- 
holders under subscription rights ex- 
piring in the first half of October. 

These deals attained a high per- 
centage of success because profes- 
sionals found an incentive to buy 
rights, exercise the rights and find 
investors (aside from original holders 
of rights) willing to buy and retain 
those securities, 


There is another element in the 
machinery of the capitalistic system 
that is creaking just as badly as the 
stock brokerage business. Every once 
in a while something happens to sug- 
gest that the investment banking pro- 
fession may not be exactly a bed of 
roses. It happened in the first week 
of this month. A big issue of Wash- 
ington Water Power Company bonds 
came up for competitive bidding. 
Through some strange quirk, the first 
bid covered the second by more than 
$23 per $1,000 bond. The “success- 
ful” bidder was “licked before it 
started,” as one expert stated at the 
time. The history of that deal has 
not been written yet. But assuming 
that the licking is no greater than the 
$23 cover, the loss would be equal to 
the net profit on close to $190 mil- 


—= Ss eisco” = 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meet- 
ing on October 1, 1952, de- 
clared dividends of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the five pereent (5%) 
cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on 
November 1, 1952, to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on October 15, 1952. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Secretary 























GOODSYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the fourth 
quarter of 1952 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable 
December 15, 1952, to stock-’ 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 17, 1952. 
75 cents per share upon the 
Cemmon Stock, payable 
December 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 17, 1952. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Obio, October 6, 1952 


WITT oe 
ot) 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








MODERN 20-ROOM MOTEL 


Concrete block construction, completed in Septem- 
ber 1948, has grossed about $30,000 per year every 
year since started, located on paved U. S. High- 
way #301, our most travelled highway, about } 
mile north of Orangeburg, S. C. Eight rooms 
equipped with individual air conditioning units. 
12 rooms with window fans, 300 feet highway 
frontage, new 5-room asbestos siding dwelling 
used by owner, completely furnished _and equipped. 
strictly modern. Details on request. Price $100,000 


Write us about homes, farms, cattle ranches, any 
size. Brokers protected. 


EDISTO REALTY CoO. 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 








lion on really successful underwrit- 
ings. Assuming further that the 
principals in that Washington Water 
Power underwriting are successful 


~ in one out of every four issues bid for 


in the future, they would have to go 
through the trouble and expense of 
competing for three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars of bond issues before 
breaking even. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











American Machine & Metals, Inc. 





Deere & Company 








ineorperated: 1930, Delaware; 
New York 7, N. Y. 


established 1889. Office: 233 Broadway, 
Annual ‘meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March at 100 


oe 185th: ase Street, Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 
catcing 

I PI ih eo ase Pann iin casi gabe os epee kinaiee beer $1,958,000 
Capital meee « ai SEER ban hd tne boos leg san deemeceen tena 350,000 shs 


Business: Seven divisions manufacture (1) fans and ven- 
tilating equipment, (2) testing machines, (3) centrifugal 
dehydrators, clarifiers, separators, etc., (4) commercial laun- 
dry equipment, (5) Autobar liquor dispensers, etc., (6) indus- 
trial gauges, recording and control instruments, (7) pressure 
and temperature gauges, meters, controls, aircraft instru- 
ments, etc.; the other (8) produces manganese and other ores 
in Montana. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $6.8 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$853,398; U. S. Gov’ts, $598,015; inventories, $7.3 million. Book 
value of stock, $19.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments by predecessor, 1917-28; pres- 
ent company 1936-37 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Breadth of diversification in recent years, espe- 
cially in gauges and instruments, has materially improved 
company’s position and prospects; but over-all business con- 
tinues responsive to changes in general industrial activities. 

Comment: Shares are a business cycle speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. by 72 $0.98 $1.61 $1.82 $0.78 $2.49 $3.80 *$1.81 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 0.25 0.56 0.15 0.55 1.10 1.00 
High ..ccccccccccce 19% 25% 15% 10% 7% 11% 17% 16% 


[OW seasenksobwccos 11% 12% 7% 6 4% 5% 10 13% 
*Six months to June 36 vs. $2.07 in like 1951 veriod. 








Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 





Ineorporated: 1911, Illinois; established in 1887. Office: Moline, Ill. An- 
nual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (October 
31, 1951): Preferred, 5,518; common, 13,806. 






















Capitalization: i 

Tiae Ceite ONRE... cccceweceebesS eye ke ets sews ses bebe eus eves 68,700.000 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($20 par).......-..-.eeeeeeeceace 1,543,000 shs 
Gaubanen sto (G10 BABe.s..cceclccic.ccclccccheccsdedes 6,700,000 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: Second largest U. S. manufacturer of agricul 
tural implements, including tractors, planting and harvesting 
machinery and gasoline engines. In 1952, entering chemical 
field with initial production in ammonia and urea. 

Management: Aggressive and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1952 
$220.8 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $45.9 million. Book valu 
of common stock, $40.56 per share, adjusted for subsequent 
stock split. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1928-31 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: With defense expenditures high, the agricultural 
sector of the economy should prosper, and a relatively high 
level of farm income will sustain demand for the company’ 
products. Farm mechanization is a favorable factor. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of medium quality; the com- 
mon is a “businessman’s commitment.” 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 198m Inge 


+$Earned per share.. $1. 13 1$1.65 $2.36 $4.24 $6.21 $6.75 $5.57 y$3ui Dc 
t§Earned per share.. 1.08 1.28 1.95 3.58 6.04 6.42 x10.89_.... 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.75 100 1.37% 250 275 195 aarhm 4Y 
WG! © 2252 ccckeeetee 23% 29% 283% 28 21% 2% 387 344 Mm Int'l 
BE seccnna acai 19 15% 15% 155% 15% 19% 28% 30 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in July, 1952. {Before inventory res tAfte 
inventory reserve. §Before war and special postwar reserves, $0.50 in "i945, “$1.16 
1946, $0.28 in 1947. Revised. x—After credit from inventory and contingen) 
reserve, restored to surplus. y—Nine months to July 81 (three fiscal quarters) 1. 
$4.24 in like 1950-51 period. 





Incorporated: 1915, New York. Office: Conshohocken, P: 
ing: Last Thursday in February at 40 Wall St., 
Number of stockholders (Qctober 31, 1951): 2,850. 


sonia $ 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee} 


a. Annual meet- 
New York 5, Ne. 


Business: One of the smaller units in the rubber industry. 
Manufactures tires and tubes sold mainly in fleet and re- 
placement markets (about two-thirds of revenues) and me- 
chanical and miscellaneous rubber goods for heavy industries 
and others. About half of distribution is through owned out- 
lets. Annual capacity about 1.7 million tires and tubes, 24.0 
million pounds mechanical goods. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital October 
31, 1951, $16.8 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $4.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.9 million; inventories, $10.3 million. Book value of 
stock, $86.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916; 1920-23 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Tire demand in fleet and replacement markets, 
company’s principal outlets, is fairly steady. Removal of de- 
fense restrictions on tire production for non-defense use, and 
military orders for heavier-than-average tires, point to mod- 
erate increase in number of tires produced with substantial 
gain in poundage and rising dollar sales. 

Comment: Shares are semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $5.00 $8.92 $9.47 $7.87 $4.78 *$11.61 $8.62 +$3.72 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... 2.50 3.75 73.00 3.50 3.00 5.00 5.00 73.50 
BME ©. cde sasveusewe 72 82 56% 47 . 45% 62% 72% 72% 
Low .. ee 47 49 38 35 37 40% 56 54% 


~ *As revised sinee year-end for EPT; originally reported $13.34 per share; before 
$2.96 contingency reserve. tPaid 5% stock dividend. {Six months to April 30 vs. 
$4.45 in like 1950-51 period. 
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West Kentucky Coal Company 





Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey; former parent North American Co. 
distributed holdings to own shareholders under divestment program in 1949. 
Offices: 444 South Main St., Madisonville, on and 60 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of 
stockholders (March 31, 1952) : 21,656. 


rican er 


Og a ee en ere ere ene 
Capital as. att RB iia obo KREAS Nee ce eR ee 857, 36a. she 






Business: Owns about 66,000 acres of bituminous coal lands 
in Kentucky with reserves estimated at over 320 million ton. 
Stripping operations are conducted by independents und 
contract or royalty and sales arrangements. Also has other 
mineral and oil rights. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 3, 
1951, $3.2 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; other 
marketable securities, $1.2 million; (aside from current 4° 
sets, holds $2 million U.S. Gov’ts in a capital expenditure 
fund). Book value of stock, $17.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s basic position is strengthened by low 
production costs; operating without union contracts, labor 
problems are relatively insignificant. But weakening com- 
petitive position of coal obscures longer term prospects. 

Comment: Shares embody the speculative risks characte!- 
istic of coal equities. 





EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 








Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1952 1982 Ge 
Earned per share.... $1.84 *$1.11 *$2.60 *$4.26 *$4.11 $8.82 $3.40 $1.30 2 
Dividends paid...... None 110 2.00 350 275 2:50 2.00 250mm) 
Hah! 2224. 80h Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 22% 27% 30 21% 
LOW... eee sees ecco ees ——September 21, 1949—— 16% 18% 20% 21% Ay 


~*Pro forma (allowing for elimination of Sturgis Division properties in 1949. 78 
months to June 30 vs. $1.35 in like 1951 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


CORPORATE EARNINGS 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
hree days before the record date. 


x Company 
Adams- ~-Milltie~ 666 oie 600 50c 
Me American Distilling . -Q50c 


Amer. Ship Building... .$1 


















Anderson, Clayton .. .Q50c 
Argus Corp., Ltd... ..*Q15c 
Bath Iron Works....... 50c 
Beech Aircraft ....... Q25c 
ee ee E20c 

Best & SB iiiacideacinnns Q50c 
Booth Fisheries ...... Q25c 
Brockton Taunton Gas. .14c 
Do $3.80 pf. ....... Q95c 
Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 75c 
Central Elec. & Gas...Q20c 


Central Illinois Securi- 

ties $1.40 pf......... 035c 
Central & S. West.... 
Columbia Gas System... 
Concord (N. H.) Elec..Q60c 

Do 69b:: Shins <osn Q$1.50 
Container Corp. ........ 50c 
Corn Exchange Bank.Q75c 
Dominion Stl. & Coal.*Q25c 
Fitchburg Gas & Elec..Q75c 
Gen. Pub. Utilities. ...Q35c 


“Mi Goodyear Tire & R....Q75c 
Grand Union ......... Q25c 

xa Horn & Hardart........ 25c 

nim Ingersoll-Rand ....... $1.25 

Me DO . dwitslosde.teves E$1 
— Corp. 

ui 412% pf. ....... Q$1.12 a 

Kl Int] Packers .......... 
ie er 35c 


Jantzen Knitting Mill.Q20c 
we Products ....S10c 


Mercantile Stores .... 


Mid-Continent Pet.....Q75c 
DO seidupisnetiates E25c 
Motor Products ...... Q50c 
= Nat'l Dept. Stores. ...Q25c 
Neptune Meter ...... 37%4ec 
N. Y. Merchandise...... 10c 
Northern Ill. Corp....Q20c 
. Btirn Engineer's. ‘ 
leak Bush Shoe ..... Q20c 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.. .35c 
‘Lk ehh ee $1.25 
 BpPacific Lighting ...... Q75c 
Be COs ecxesiesinds <a 
Raymond Conc, Pile. ..Q50c 
DO spans 26006460004 25c 
Rayonier Corp. ..... Qs7Ae 
Republic N. Gas...... S75c 
‘BpXockland Lt. & Pwr...Q15c 
BB Do 4.65% pf...... Q$1.17 
Rohr Aircraft ......... 25c 
Sierra Pac. Power....Q40c 
Springfield Gas Light. . -40c 
; Sterling Brewers ....... 25c 
. Woolworth Co. ...... Q50c 
: Accumulations 
Cent. Ill. Securities 
OD ge aheodveds 37%ec 
Stock 


General Water Works. .4% 
Jantzen Knitting Mills. 10% 


— 





nO OO CO SS 





S—Semi-annual. 


OCTOBER 15, 1952 









“Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


Pay- 
able 
1l- 1 
10-24 
11-20 
10-31 
12- 1 
12-29 
12- 2 
12- 2 
11-15 
1l- 1 
10-15 
1l- 1 
10-28 
11-10 
10-31 


11- 1 
11-29 
11-15 
10-15 
10-15 
11-20 
11- 1 
10-28 
10-15 
11-15 
12-15 
11-21 
11- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 


11-1 
11-1 
12-1 
11-1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-12 
12-12 
11-14 
10-30 
11-15 
11-1 
11-1 
li- 1 
11-1 
10-30 
10-30 
11-1 
11-15 
11-24 
ll- 3 
l1- 3 
11-15 
10-25 
11-1 
ll- 1 
10-25 
11-1 
10-15 
11- 6 
12- 8 


11- 1 


11-1 
1l- 1 


Hidrs. 


of 


Record 


10-17 
10-17 
1l1- 6 
10-17 
10-31 
12-12 
11-17 
11-17 
10-25 
10-20 
10- 6 
12-22 
10-17 
10-20 
10-10 


10-22 
10-31 
10-20 
10- 6 
10- 6 
1l- 5 
10-14 
10-14 
10- 6 
10-17 
11-17 
1l1- 3 
10-10 
10-27 
10-27 


10-21 
10-15 
11-10 
10-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-21 
11-14 
11-14 
1l- 3 
10-17 
10-31 
10-20 
10-18 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 
10-14 
10-22 
10-20 
10-17 
10-20 
10-20 
10-24 
10-15 
10-15 


10-22 


10-20 
10-15 


Q—Quarterly. 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 
9 Months to September 30 

Woodward Iron.......... $4.73 $6.09 
12 Months to August 31 

Arizona Public Service. . 1.10 0.91 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.72 1.58 
Dallas Power & Light.... 8.38 7.72 
Eastern Utilities Assoc.... 3.16 3.48 
El Paso Elec. (Texas)... 1.84 1.77 
Fort Worth Transit...... 0.98 0.85 
General Telephone ....... 3.42 2.39 
Georgia Power .......... p25.47 20.55 
i) 2). 31.66 21.70 
Gulf States Utilities..... 1.76 1.61 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.84 2.11 
Iowa Southern Utilities.. 1.29 1.68 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 2.55 3.09 
Lapiede Gees ideas 00s cus 0.73 0.88 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.20 1.14 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.64 2.80 
Pacific Power & Light.... 1.71 1.43 
Penna. Pwr. & Lt......... 2.48 2.35 
Philadelphia Elec. ....... 2.21 2.02 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.40 2.27 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.37 1.14 
Sierra Pacific Pwr........ 2.11 2.00 
a, ke 1.15 0.99 
Tampa Electric ......... 2.98 3.05 
‘Femme Bhetisie: .......... p45.04 34.62 
West Penn Elec.......... 3.08 2.95 
9 Months to August 31 

pS ere 2.28 2.91 
Ex-Cell-O Corp.......... 5.40 4.43 
Mueller Brass ........... 3.86 3.15 
Pacific Tel. & Tel........ 6.13 6.36 
Shamrock Oil ........... 2.64 2.77 
8 Months to August 31 

Great Northern Ry....... p3.50 p3.50 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio...... 4.19 2.18 
Maine Central ........... 7.99 7.36 
Northern Pacific ........ 1.92 2.68 
Seaboard Air Line....... 13.68 7.62 
6 Months to August 31 

Beatrice Foods .......... 1.25 1.22 
eo Le 1.00 1.13 
Stevels BrOG. 6... cc cece 0.90 0.84 
3 Months to August 31 

Raytheon Mfg. .......... 0.27 0.03 
39 Weeks to August 2 

Universal Pictures ....... 1.63 0.97 
12 Months to July 31 

Froedtert Corp. ......... 1.58 2.04 
Hayes Industries ........ 1.65 2.06 
Waukesha Motor ........ 3.22 3.52 
9 Months to July 31 

Continental Motors ...... 1.30 0.99 
6 Months to July 31 

Nat’l Dept. Stores........ D0.88 D0.71 
CRITE .srhstiide si ss aas 3.26 2.50 
United Elec. Coal........ 2.26 3.06 
12 Months to June 30 

Ayrshire Collieries ...... 4.55 4.71 
Calgary & Edmonton..... *0.12 *0.17 
Club Aluminum Prods.... 0.70 1.17 
COIN. siniciic cs «cane 0.52 0.40 
Eastern Sugar Assocs.. 7.32 8.01 
Francisco Sugar ......... 2.10 3.43 
Gerity-Michigan ......... 0.05 1.04 
Magnavox Co. .......... 1.80 3.01 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical . 4.47 7.36 
Sparks-Withington ...... 0.56 0.95 
Vanadium Alloys Steel... 3.04 4.58 
United Merch. & Mfrs.... 1.49 3.44 
6 Months to June 30 

Brazilian Tr., Lt. & Pwr.. *1.25 *1.10 
i eee 0.07 0.07 
Gatineau Power ......... *0.88 *0.66 
Lockheed Aircraft ....... 1.15 1.66 


*Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. D— 
Deficit. 





REAL ESTATE 





CONNECTICUT 





Colonial mansion on land grant bordering the 
Quinebaug River, Canterbury, Conn. The house 
contains 10 rooms, bath, electricity and there is 
a gas station on the highway. High location, 60 
acres land. $25,000. 

Colonial house, barn, chicken coops, 100 acres 
on hard » fireplaces, basement, dutch oven 
$10,000. 

Mrs. GENEVIEVE MEYER 
R. D. #1, Moosup, Ct. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
in the Heart of the 
FAMOUS THERMAL BELT 


Distinctive, Comfortable, Livable Home. English 
architecture. Granite and brick construction. Slate 
roof. 4 bedrooms, 3% baths. Oil furnace, steam 
heat. 18 x 36 living room has high, open beam, 
cathedral ceiling, large fireplace and _ balcony. 
3-car garage. Servant’s quarters. Landscaped 
grounds with large pool. Splendid view of nearby 
mountains and waterfalls. Tenant house. Over 70 
acres, mostly wooded. Very reasonably priced at 


$65,000. 
CARDINAL POINT 
Box 485, Tryon, N. C. 








VIRGINIA 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
VIRGINIA FARMS 
NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE 
AND 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


1. One of Virginia’s finest estates of 450 acres in 
Ivy Section 7 miles west Charlottesville; 
charming dwelling located on high elevation 
with spacious lawn and fine trees; magnificent 
view of Blue Ridge Mountains; 3 excellent 
workers’ houses; fine dairy barns, silos and 
out-buildings. Asking price would not replace 
buildings. Full particulars and photographs 
available. 





2. 2700-acre fruit-grazing farm, 5,000 apple. 
6,000 peach trees, balance timber, grazing, 
cropland, main dwelling, commissary, general 
store, post office, tenant houses, barns. Must 
be sold. Full particulars available. 


3. Fully equipped dairy farm, excellent equip- 
ment and buildings; 15 miles west Charlottes- 
ville near Greenwood. A paying proposition. 


Many other splendid values in Virginia property. 
Years of experience of farm and orchard opera- 
tions qualify me to assist selecting your require- 
ments, 
RAY W. WARRICK, BROKER 
Crozet, Virginia 





260-acre dairy farm, modern house, barn, silos; 
on highway near town. $52,500.00. 


One of Virginia’s most productive and profitable 
cattle farms, 410 acres, excellent buildings, no 
mansion house. $75,000.00. 


One of Virginia’s finest houses, on 400 acres ex- 
cellent land. $110,600.00. 


12-acre mountain top, ultra modern 3-bedroom 
house; miles of view. $25,000.00. 


300-acre Rappahannock River stock farm, modern 
house and buildings, good bass fishing. $45,000.00. 


Lovely old modernized Colonial house, 300 fertile 
acres; modern dairy barns, stables, kennels, a 
necessary buildings, in hunt country; stocked 
and equipped. $145,000.00. 


P. M. BROWNING, Realtor 
JOHN H. HITT. Associate 
Culpeper. Virginia 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA ESTATE 


For sale by owner, 2,000-ft. waterfront, 250 acres, 
of which 100 acres are in pasture and cultivation. 
Attractive old colonial brick residence modernized, 
4 large bedrooms, 3% baths. Fine lawn with old 
crape myrtles, box & magnolia. Good tenant house 
& barns fully equipped with new farm machinery. 
Price $130,000. 


Write Box No. ¢49 
c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place 
New York 4, N. Y. 











STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Beech Aircraft Corporation 





Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 





incorperated: 1936, Delaware, as successor to a company organized in 1932. 
Office: Bast Central Avenue, Wichita, Kan. Annual meeting: Second 
Thursday in December. Number of stockholders (November 1, 1951): 1,898. 


Capitalization : 
A ND IR on cae cae napa kt a> bAucinamabesbakee ee nad None 
NE EE, ROE iD ocaccucudnoee recta cet ces ctketeschhaeee *599,865 shs 


“132,849 shares (22.1%) owned by President Beech, November 1, 1951. 


Business: A leader in personal, business and trainer air- 
craft, making single- and twin-engined two- to nine-place 
models under the Bonanza, Mentor and Beechcraft trade 
names. Also makes spare parts and controllable pitch pro- 
pellers, components for other manufacturers, farm machin- 
ery and jettisonable fuel tanks. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$5.5 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $3.6 million; inventories, 
$18.5 million. Book value of stock, $16.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1942-45; 1948 to date. 

Outlook: While margins are narrower on Government work 
than on company’s normal output of light commercial planes, 
heavy volume of direct defense orders and military sub- 
contracts suggests high level of earnings for the duration 
of the defense program. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


@arned per share....{$4.13 D$0.38 D$3.03 $3.69 $1.54 $0.98 $1.28 §$2.08 

Calen 

Dividends paid ..... 0.67 None None 0.67 $1.00 0.80 0.86 1.05 

MED Seesespucaucees 115 a 8 10% 10% 4 14 16 

TD. sncccccswscsscee 6% 7% 3% 5% 6% 10% 12 
” © A@justed for 50% stock dividend in 1949. tRevised by com tPaid 50% in 


i — months to June 30 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $0. $i in n like 1950-51 period. 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 





Ineorporated: 1926, Virginia, as a reorganization of an 1895 maa 
of established companies. Office: 401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Va. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in September. Number of stockholders 


(June 30, 1952): Preferred, 2,891; common, 3,012. 


Capitalization: 

J FR ae APS is PO re by ie Pre $10,306,384 
“Preferred stock 6% cum. participating ($100 par)........... 213,052 shs 
ee et Rae aS Ree eee 486,112 shs 


—__ 


*Callable at $105 a share; participates share-for-share with common 
after latter receives $3 in any year. 143,502 shares (20.4%) owned by 
Allied Chemical & Dye, December 31, 1951. 


Business: A major manufacturer of commercial fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials with facilities for producing about 
860,000 tons of finished fertilizers annually. Produces phos- 
phate rock, sulphuric and phosphorus acids, insecticides, 
burlap, cotton and paper bags; also protein fibres. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$29.1 million; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $4.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$2.0 million; inventories, $16.0 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $13.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments on preferred; ac- 
cumulations October 1, 1952, $73.50 a share. Nothing ever paid 
on common. 

Outlook: Operating prospects in the period ahead are rea- 
sonably satisfactory, in view of anticipated heavy demand 
for plant food. But large preferred arrears indicate consid- 
erable delay before an acceptable recapitalization can be 
formulated, and common dividends are not a nearby prospect. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


“Earned per share.. D$0.66 $0.87 $4.90 $6.29 $4.88 $8.53 $6.31 $4.81 
Calendar years 

UND pisine lam avhlennaasad 8% 12% 10% 14% .11% 11% 28 29% 
MO scesctobitenss 8% 5 5% ™%% 5 65 Tot 20% 


* After preferred participation. + Before $1.07 special replacement reserves each 


year. D—Deficit 
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Incorporated: 1922, Michigan; established 1913. Office: Main Street, 
Wayne, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in February. Num- 
ber of stockholders (January 15, 1952): Preferred, 610; common, 4,957. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt (subsidiaries) ...........+-seeseeceececevecs $6,280,240 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. conv. ($50 par)....sececeecees 1,114, 1464 shs 
Common stock ($1 par) ..... cc ccecccscccceccsnccescsssecees 1,088, 184 she 


~ *Callable at $54.50 through November 1, 1952; $54 through November 
1, 1953; less $0.50 each year to $53 after November 1, 1954; convertible 
into 4.681 shares of common (at $10.68) through October 81, 1955, 2.8+ 
shares (at $17.50) thereafter. 


Business: An important manufacturer of truck and tracto 
equipment, including hoists, bodies, Loadpacker garbage co} 
lection units, tanks, winches, cranes, etc.; Buckeye ditchers 
shovels, spreaders and graders; and Findlay road machinenr 
(sold largely through Allis-Chalmers tractor dealers). | 
1952, acquired 80% interest in United Stove. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 31, 1962 
$11.3 million; ratio, 1.75-to-1; cash, $1.0 million; inventories 
$18.7 million. Book value of common stock, $8.36 per share 

Dividend Record: Arrears on preferred $2.25 August 15 
1952; on common, payments 1936-37; 1941, 1943-46; none since 

Outlook: Sales depend heavily on truck production, build 
ing and road construction activities, which should produce 
satisfactory business over the next several years. Termina 
tion of heavy plant removal expenses and realignment o 
main operations should help earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF gen pee 


Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 19 
Earned per share....*$0.54 D$1.94 TD$2. 18 t$1.89 D$0.53 D$2.18 $32.78 $90. 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ...... 0.40 0.10 None None None None None Ne 

PGR. sScicciee ce dtees 14% 17 9% 9 6 7 8% 8 

SMO icced osha chiens 1% 1% 4% 3 3% 3% 6% OW 
*Restated. t+After non-recurring net charges of $1.36 in 1947, credits of $0.85 


1948. {Includes $1.60 tax reductions due to prior years’ losses. §Nine months 
July 31 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $1.57 in like 1950- 51 period. D—Deficit. 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. 





Incorporated: 1922, Missouri; established 1865. Office: Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual meeting: First Friday following the first 


Monday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred 
and common, combined, 6,267. 

Capitalization: 

DG UGE Ws bs 0 din oh os Cewecebscakastdpeapadioesoccesatess $93,866,071 
*Preferred stock 7% 9 Series ‘“‘A” ($100 par).......... 667,004 she 
COMMON StH UD DATI Go iss oc des cdddcccntbes boccbececazenis 208 91 shes 





*Callable at $110. 


Business: Main lines extend from St. Louis and Kans 
City through Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma to San At 
tonio, Houston and Galveston, Texas. Length of system, 
3,240 miles. Petroleum products, iron and steel, and wheat 
are chief revenue items. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $10.4 million; ratio, 6.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $13. 
million. Book value of common stock, $25.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments on preferred since 1931; 
accumulations $145.25 per share on June 30, 1952. Payment 
on common by present company only in 1930. 

Outlook: Declining oil movement by rail and smaller export 
grain shipments suggest reduced traffic. However, economies 
and Texas industrial development indicate better than pre 
war results under adverse business conditions. 

Comment: With settlement of back dividends remote, pre 
ferred and common stocks are decidedly speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 


Earned per share.... $1.48 D$3.65 D$2.29 $2.27 $0.25 $2.08 D$0.61 *$0.% 
mi ©. BROS 16 17 8 9 6 11 13% 8 
RRR Hi 5 3% ep 3% rt ™™% 4 


*Six months to June 80 vs. deficit of $0.68 in like 1951 period. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








burlington Mills Company 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 








Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, consolidating three established companies; 
has since acquired — others. Office: 301 North Eugene Street, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Annual meeting: First Thursday im February. Number of 
stockholders (iovember" 9, 1951): Preferred, 928; common, 16,026, 





Capitalization: 

CE las dc.d06 ceackeea saneaes cece Ge nceesquesede $66,129,70) 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par).........-..-ceeeeeeee 134,840 shs 
tPreferred stock 3 @ cum. ($100 par)... ccc. cccccceccsecs 44,023 shs 
tPreferred stock 4.20% “eas SND 6 icine ccdgbicce¥nece 150,000 shs 
Common stock Ge Si ceptindedtioriwnstecseeeebeewrres 6,635,000 shs 


~ *Callable for sinking fund at $104; otherwise at $104.50 to July 1, 1953, 
aes | thereafter. {Callable at $100 through February 1, 1953. {Privately 
e 


Business: Largest domestic weaver of fabrics from rayon 
and nylon yarns and mixtures; leader also in ribbons, and 
substantial producer of hosiery, spreads, draperies, cotton 
fabrics and yarns. Principal trade name is Bur-Mil. In 1952, 
acquired National Mallinson Fabrics and Sarfert Hosiery 
Mills. 

Management: Long connected with the industry. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $130.9 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $25.1 
nillion; U. S. Gov’ts, $20.4 million; inventories, $80.9 million. 
Book value of common stock, $21.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on com- 
non, 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Longer term growth of synthetic fabrics has 
favorable implications, but textile industry operations have 
consistently followed an irregular pattern and operating 
results probably will continue to show wide fluctuations. 

Comment: Preferred stocks are of investment caliber: 
common is a better-than-average textile issue. 


‘EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 86 wis 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Barned per share.... $2.31 $4.83 $5.02 $2.87 $4.48 $1.98 §$0.56 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.42 0.78 1.00 1.33 1.00 1.42 1.35 0.75 
OM sidsudacwecane 1% 11% 15 16% 13% 20% 25% 19% 
WE ccecsngdabedscen 5 10 9% 11 9% 11% 17% 15% 


*Adjusted for stock splits of 2-for-1 each in 1945 and 1946 and $8-for-2 in 1951. 
After inventory reserves, $0.19 im 1947, $0.83 in 1948; after loss on Cuban invest- 
nent, $0.23 in 1949. {Restated by company. §Nine months to June 30 (three fiscal 
quarters) vs. $1.59 in same 1950-51 period. 





Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 





Offices: 2200 North 


Incorporated: 1917, New York; established 1907. 
30 Church St., New York 7, 


a a Road, North Chicago, Ill., and 





Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday “7 May at 120 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y¥. Number of stockh (D b 31, 1951): 1,823. 
Capitalization: 

Ce ee ee Se eee en eee ee ee eee See *$2,475,000 
RO Ea a a re ee ae 654,175 shs 
Minority interest (pestis subsidiary preferred stock)...... $282,100 


~ *Borrowed from insurance companies in 1952. 


Digest: Produces and refines rare non-ferrous metals, prin- 
cipally tantalum, tungsten, columbium and molybdenum, 
obtained from ores and basic metals through a powder 
metallurgy process. These are fabricated into commercial 
shapes such as rods, sheets, strips, wire and ribbon, and 
also into finished products such as electronic tubes and 
Radar equipment, electrical contacts, rectifiers and battery 
charges, chemical equipment, etc. Working capital June 29, 
1952, $9.7 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U. S. 
Gov'’ts, $1.8 million; other marketable securities, $197,256; 
$9.7 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.8 million; other marketable securities, $197,256; inven- 
tories, $8.0 million. Common dividends, 1941 to date. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.74 $0.70 $0.68 $0.53 $0.45 $1.78 $2.36 om 21 
Dividends paid ..... 0.12 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.71 $0.48 25 


Sgt is ccrad eens 50% 40 21% 14 12 19 29 29 
GLOW | cise vve Pt dake 18% 14% 11% Ff i on ist Ee 


“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in i and all stock dividends. +fAfter adoption 
of “‘Lifo’’ inventory valuation, which reduced net nest $0.46 per share. pay 5% 
in stock. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange September 29, 1952; previously N. 
Exchange. #Six months to June 30 vs. $1.19 in ite 1951 period. 


OCTOBER 15, 1952 











incorporated: 1917, aad York; weet 1754. Office: 787 rng 5 Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Annual m Third Wednesday in February. 
Number of Lim (November #4 30, 1951): Classes A and B, ne 


3,387. 

Capitalization: 

Ete 060 GOI ai, bbc c ccegccstccteus- ascs setae Sprds daa edae dene $5,881,006 
“Common stock Class A ($2 par)..........ccceeececcececsees 478,783 she 
*Common stock Class B ($1 par)..........cscsecceeccceeseee 195,324 she 


*Dividends must be paid on both classes of stock at the same time, eseb 
Class B share to receive one-half the amount paid on each Class A share 


Business: America’s oldest paint maker; also produces 
varnishes, enamels, lacquers, stains and industrial finishes 
and coatings; artists’ colors; brushes, synthetic resins. Prod- 
ucts are sold at wholesale and through 57 company-owned 
retail stores. Trade names include Devoe, Bay State, Pee 
Gee, Treasure Tones, Jones-Dabney, Truscon, Beckwith- 
Chandler, Bishop-Conklin, Hong Kong Spar and Devran. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very good. Working capital May 31. 
1952, $17.0 million; ratio, 5.2-to-1; cash, $3.1 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $3.1 million; inventories, $9.7 million. Book value of 
class A stock, $30.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Old common payments in 1894-1916 and 
1919-25; present “A” and “B” dividends 1925-32; 1934-88 and 
1940 to date. 

Outlook: Volume of new construction is an important but 
secondary factor in paint demand; renovation and main- 
tenance account for major part of general trade sales, which 
in their turn comprise about one-half of total sales. Sales 
of industrial division provide one-third. 

Comment: Cyclical business makes shares speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF “‘A” STOOK 


Years ended Nov. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 

Earned per share.... $1.25 $3.18 $5.11 $4.01 $2.28 $4.88 $8.48 %$0.71 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.27 1.18 1.45 2.36 1.82 2.37 3.00 1.50 

Ly aectdudeahdace 26 35 29 25 20% Hu Rn 27 
pubpidcdsegueee i Ht 17% 17 15 ne rs] rit 


Ye for 2%-for-1 stock split in te and 16% stock dividend in 1961. tPaic 
10% in stock. {Six months to May 31 (first fiseal half) vs. $1.87 in like 1951 period 





The Gabriel Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Ohio, as successor to a business established in 1904. 
Office: 1523 East 45th Street, Cleveland 3, Ohie. Annual Ae 
Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951) : 
ferred, 500; common, 2,100. 


Capitalization: 


a ON aso ch cesar e ead Se se Se uc Ud sattWe<ddud $1,150,773 
tPreferred 5% cum. Hs Dist in edhdecdeskandtedtestaeudh 67,723 she 
GY UI GE ND Sa dcividdes ccctececgscccqiccccceneccues 521,798 


*Notes payable. {Callable at $10.50. 

Business: Specializes in production of hydraulic and aero 
type automotive shock absorbers. Also makes piston rings. 
flexible metal hose, brass couplings, radio and television 
antennae. Sells through independent distributors, automotive 
coil springs and thermostats made by other concerns. 

Management: Has been more aggressive in recent years. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1952, $4.2 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $476,823; inventories, 
$4.8 million. Book value of common stock, $10.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common 
1926 and 1942-51. 

Outlook: Company has improved its position through diver- 
sification of markets, but over-all operations will remain 
subject to cyclical influences. 

Comment: Shares are business cycle speculations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOOK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $1.09 $1.25 $0.95 $2.23 $0.86 $2.20 $1.07 TD$0.04 
Dividends paid ..... 0.30 0.70 0.55 0.10 0.10 8 *0.55 0.45 None 


WE. 68d sc concioces 12% 15% 17% 10% 7 10 10% 8% 
Low Coccccenectgoes 6% 10% 8% 6% i} 3% 6% 5% 


tSix months to June 30 vs. $0.52 in same 1951 period. 
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~ *Paid 10% in stock. 


Deficit. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without ‘obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


For Your Children—A study of Inheritance, 
Gift and Income taxes as they bear upon 
estate problems involving minors indicating 
various possible tax savings. Presented by a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling to 
yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," ‘Busi- 
ness at Work,” and “Production Personalities." 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 10! Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Latest Selected List—Securities compiled by a 
N.Y.S.E. firm in the light of pre-election fac- 
tors. Specific recommendations as to capital 
appreciation and earnings to meet individual 
requirements. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 


























































































































—— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —- 
aa on Solari , 225 
2 room f 220 
200 \ ail a va ~ f 215 
180 \ 210 
160 INDEX OF 17 205 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 200 
120 Federal Reserve Board Vy 195 
100 | | = 190 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 AMJ J ASO 
Trade Indicators Ke’ tae ee 
fElectrical Output (KWH)................... 7,724 7,624 7,665 7.156 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 104.0 105.7 104.6 101.8 
Brelett Car. Lomgeeee oe... oc. oe dees 873,559 862,061 851,866 858,750 
1952 1 

“Sept. 17 Sept. 24 Oct.1 Oct 6 
Sek LOOMS «oo. .tdaceesss ..{ Federal .... $36,505 $36,296. $36,680 $33,644 
{Commercial Loans ........ | Reserve |.... 21,516 21,606 21,671 20,171 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... { Members }.... 1,456 1,301 1,416 1,178 
(U. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 ee 31,928 31,685 31,579 30,871 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities Las 53,221 52,274 52,317 50,517 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,116 997 1,060 931 
a a” er peer rrr 29 292 29 247 29,517 28,320 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. 


Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 




















i a Ss 
oe "Ge ee ee ee ee ee 
30 Industrials .. 270.17 270.75 270.55 | 270.00 269.88 280.29 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 100.10 100.17 99.98 Exchange 99.52 99.58 104.89 8203 
15 Utilities .... 50.31 50.36 50.36 Closed 50.22 50.11 51.12 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 104.76 104.92 104.82 | 104.51 104.46 108.45 96.05 
- 1952 " 
Details of Stock Trading: Oct. 1 Oct. 2 Oct. 3 Oct. 4 Oct. 6 Oct. 7 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,060 1,040 980 1,070 950 
ee Crore 1,064 1,084 1,083 1,116 ~—-1,070 
Number of Advances............ 255 397 348 315 352 
Number of Declines............ 484 370 406 Exchange 510 388 
Number Unchanged ............ 325 317 329 Closed 291 330 
New Highs for 1952............. 11 18 20 | 18 14 
New Lows for 1952.............. 62 54 45 | 70 37 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.27 9823 98.23 | 98.21 98.17 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,970 $2,900 $3,220 $3,000 $2,670 
, 1952 — — 
*Average Bond Yields: Sept.3 Sept.1@ Sept.17 Sept.24  Oct.1 High Low 
Me Sivas. ae 2.933% 2.952% 2.951% 2.992% 3.000% 3.026% 2.890% 
Bee ccvnccucnescaneves 3.292 3.295 3.298 3.299 3.313 3.390 3.256 
| a hs Penne mee” 3.549 3.544 3.551 3.651 3.565 3.682 3.507 
‘Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.70 5.84 5.87 583 5.91 6.25 5.64 
20 Railroads ....... 5.49 5.70 5.72 5.56 5.67 6.00 5.37 
20 Utilities ......... 5.27 5.40 5.39 5.36 5.38 5.59 5.27 
fo ee 5.64 5.77 5.80 5.75 5.83 6.13 5.59 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended October 7, 1952 


Shares 

Traded 

ED Pie dk oki eed. cece AR 54,200 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 53,300 
Sectny-Vacwamt OF 22... cswsensecedeuns 52,800 
ee a Perry nr tree 50,600 
American Power & Light................ 46,000 
Willys-Overland Motors ................. 45,500 
National Distillers Products.............. 42,200 
Canadian Pacific: Railway..............0. 41,200 
Mowth Amovicgs: -Ceiis0s 6s4ib%5 87066 83% 242 40,500 
SG IE ES Res 4? hs = 37,500 


Sept. 30 


Oct. 7 
456 
153 
33 
20% 
2a 
10% 
21% 
31% 
22% 
3936 


Net 
Change 


+ 3h 
+ ¥ 


eoeer 







Liqu 


Lei 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


(After 3-for-1 split 
November, 1944) 


Libbey -Owens-Ford 
(Afer 2-for-1 split 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Low 
Figs cccccccss 


August; TARR sccvccccscscshGW  cisecceccs 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


(After 2-for-1 split 
December, 1945) 


(After 75% stk. div. 


July, 1950) 


Link-Belt Company 
(After 2-for-1 split 
March, 1951) 


(After 2-for-1 splits 


June, 1947 and 


(After 2-for-1 split 
951) 


July, 1 


Lone Star Cement 
(After 3-for-1 split 


May, 1951) 


Leng Bell Lumber “‘A” 


Long Island Lighting...... .-High 
Low 


Lorillard (P.) Company 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


DN. ‘scacdases 
EBW .cccseac + 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings .. 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


This is Part 33 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
’ New York Stock Exchange. 


It is not a 


1943 


38 
23% 


asl. 90 
0.66 


43% 
31 


44 
37 
$2.15 
1.00 








Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings .. 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends ... 


Earnings ive 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Low 


eeeeeeeene 


Earnings ..... 


b$0.56 
0.25 


22% 
17% 


$0.83 
0.25 


30% 


. ,,19% 
j$2.22 


1.50 
23% 
14% 

$2.10 

1.00 
81% 

58 
i$2.90 

1.33 

53 
40% 
$0.72 
0.58 
14% 
8% 
$0.31 

0.20 








$0.41 
None 


16% 
11% 
$1.72 


0.31 
one 


recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. 


Earnings and divi- 


dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


$1.86 
1.00 
Listed 


bD$0.25 
0.22% 


36% 
19% 


eeee 


$0.95 
0.35 
40 
29% 
j$1.91 
1.50 
42% 
19% 
$2.54 
1.00 
80% 
73% 
37% 
25% 
i$2.61 
1.42 
50 
40% 
$0.98 
0.75 
32% 
15% 
$0.28 
0.24 


u 
$0.28 
None 


32% 


1946 


44% 
21% 
a$3.36 
1.50 
744 
43 


$1.23 
0.62% 


15% 
10 
b$1.36 
0.60 
37% 
28% 
$2.82 
1.85 


102 
83 
$5.39 
4.00 


65% 
37% 


$2.07 
0.86 


66 
43 


$2.75 
1.00 


|, ae € Stock Exchange 
November, 1951 


b$3.24 
0.25 


48% 
27% 


$1.69 
0.38 
43% 
23% 
j$1.38 
2.00 


45% 
18% 


$1.90 
1:33 
35 
17% 


$0.45 
0.37 


y, 045 
one 


31% 
0 


1947 


eeee 
. 


25 
17 
as 70 


40% 
29%4 
$3.84 

2.80 
—- 
$6. 3 

4.50 
33% 
$2.89 

0.86 


63 
47 


$4.34 


1.50 


1948 1949 


26 
16 








0.44 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 








None 


— 


18 2 Q 
Pe $1.26 y$0.87 


. $2. 21 A . 78 = y$0. 
Dividends .... 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.5 1.50 ; 2 0.90 


a—12 months to January 31, fellowing year. b—12 months to Februarv 28, following year. 
p-—Also paid stock. D—Deficit. x—Three months. y—Six months. z—Nine months. 


Printed by £% J. O’BRIEN, Ine. 
New York, 


i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. 


















ur country is 


YOUNG 


Remember that — less than five times as old as you, if 


you are 40! No other nation has grown so fast, so 





fabulously. Sure we have made mistakes — done some 





things badly — and left others undone. But we know the 





total of all of them is small and unimportant — com- 





pared to what we have done — and have now — and 


will do. 











Listen! Read! Look! 
Talk! Argue! Think! 
Then VOTE 


























